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THE SECOND NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


Tue second National Conference of Unitarian Churches 
which was held at Syracuse, Oct. 10 and 11, was regarded 
by its friends as eminently successful. If the plans and 
purposes there matured shall meet with a hearty response 
from the churches themselves, and go into complete execu- 
tion, a new era in the denomination will have dawned. It 
remains to be seen whether the churches will so respond. 
Our readers already are apprised of the general proceedings 
and conclusions of the meeting. Three things seemed mani- 
fest, —a newly awakened zeal, less disposed to self-laudation, 
and more eager to work in the vineyard of the Lord; a 
determination to cling to the Head of the Church, and organize 
around him alone; and a demand for a more hearty union 
and fraternization among the churches themselves. The 
debate of the first day of the session, on the proposition to 
leave out the Lord Jesus Christ from the preamble of the 
Constitution, was most remarkable for its intellectual ability, 
moral earnestness, and the kindness and courtesy on both 
sides with which it was conducted. It rose sometimes into 
impassioned eloquence, never (with a single unguarded 
exception) relapsing into the least offensive personality, but 
showing, on the other hand, a warm mutual appreciation. 


The overwhelming vote to retain the clause of the preamble 
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was indicative of the unwavering purpose, especially among 
the laity, not to lower the Christian standard of the denomi- 
nation. 

On Thursday afternoon, the last day of the session, an 
appeal came from the friends of the Meadville Theological 
School for thirty thousand dollars. The statements made 
revealed a state of things which touched deeply the sympa- 
thies of the Conference. The scene that followed is without 
its parallel probably in any deliberative body. The thirty 
thousand dollars were pledged on the spot, and in half an 
hour. 

The most important business of the Conference, however, 
was that of Thursday morning, when the measure was 
adopted which will make us an efficient denomination, if we 
are ever to be one. It was a plan for the formation of local 
conferences as the basis and constituency of the national one. 
Unless this is done wisely and thoroughly, the whole new 
movement will in the end be a failure, and, in our opinion, 
prove itself nothing more than a spasm of expiring life. 

Of the three hundred and thirteen churches of the denomi- 
nation, nearly one-half of them are comparatively small and 
weak, —too small and weak to tax themselves, annually or 
biennially, to send three delegates to a national convention, 
which may be held sometimes a thousand miles off. About 
one hundred and thirty-seven churches, more than one-third 
of the whole, were without representation at Syracuse, not- 
withstanding the arrangements made to reduce the expenses 
of attendance. But these smaller and feebler churches are 
the very ones which need most to be drawn to the heart of 
the denomination, and the last ones to be left out in the cold. 
Their supreme want is not money, not a few dollars sent 
annually from the American Unitarian Association to prolong 
their dissolution. ‘They need to be drawn in and embraced 
in the warm fellowship of the churches, that the sympathy 
and life-blood of the whole body may be sent pulsing into 
all the extremities. That is what Unitarians want as a 
denomination, and what they have never had. There is 
ministerial fellowship, there are associations of clergymen ; 
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but those golden words, the communion of saints and the 
fellowship of the churches, we hardly know the meaning of. 

The one hundred and thirty-seven feeble societies were 
not all of them originally so. Some of them were strong 
and flourishing once, but have declined. Some of their 
meeting-houses are closed, and the light has gone out upon 
their altars. How came they to be weak? ‘That question 
opens a most significant chapter in the history of the denomi- 
nation. Doubtless, in some of them, the people have only 
been fed on husks and negations, and not on the vital truths 
of the word. But this does not tell the whole story. They 
have been nearly frozen to death in their isolation and 
solitude. There is a large flourishing denomination, — the 
Orthodox Congregational, — which does not hover about the 
cities, but strikes its roots deep into all the country towns. 
Their organization is a perfect network, taking into it every 
hamlet, and, if possible, every cottage in the Commonwealth. 
Wherever there is a Unitarian society, an Orthodox church 
is generally planted on the opposite side of the way. It 
begins very likely with three members and a prayer-meeting, 
and a home missionary who comes to help them on. It 
grows stronger from year to year. It draws its life from 
the Liberal church opposite, till it leaves the latter a -mere 
shell. By and by it becomes self-supporting and strong, as 
the other grows small and weak. This relative change takes 
place, not on account of the theology administered, or at least 
believed, in the Orthodox church, which very often is a 
modified Arminianism, but because every one who is drawn 
into its sphere feels at once that the energy of a large work- 
ing body is pulsing through it. Living and practical men 
and women like to be where there is active service for the 
Master, but care less about the speculative theology. The 
little Orthodox church, which began with a prayer-meeting 
of three members, belongs to a local conference which 
embraces half the towns of a county. Into the ear of this 
local conference comes the report of all the wants, trials, and 
successes of every society that belongs to it, and is represented 
in it. The larger churches are brought thus in direct contact 
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with the small ones. They help them on, wipe out their 
debts, send their best men there with an earnest word, and 
hold them in the fellowship of Christ. No wonder the weak 
society grows strong. The local conference in which it is 
included belongs to a State conference, and this, in turn, to a 
general one; so that the whole body, like the human system, 
is always sending life-blood into the smallest member, and 
bringing it back. Hence their perfect system of contributions 
and charities, and the energy with which they give them- 
selves now to the education of the freedmen, and the 
evangelization of the waste places. We see how this matter 
stands, and@ why those one hundred and _ thirty-seven 
Unitarian societies, nearly half the churches of the denomi- 
nation, are small and weak, and how some of them became 
so. ‘That little Trinitarian church has the whole Orthodox 
body massed behind it. The Unitarian church opposite 
stands alone, representing nothing but its own solitary 
individuality, and probably doing nothing. It is the Napo- 
leonic strategy introduced into ecclesiastical matters, — 
massing the solid columns against vulnerable points, and 
thereby cutting off all the details. 

Plainly, two things are needed, if we are to be a denomi- 
nation, wielding its scattered forces to do our work for the 
advancement of society, and the renovation of the world. 
First, to affirm our prime article of faith, — discipleship of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, on which the Conference stands so 
firmly, acknowledging him as the Head of the Church, the 
Source of its strength, the medium of its light and love, 
always walking in the midst of the golden candlesticks. 
This should be done, not as a timid concession to unbelievers, 
but it should be the solid foundation of the Liberal churches 
against which the gates of hell can never prevail. Then, on 
this foundation, as upon a rock, begin at the base, and organ- 
ize upward. Begin by forming local conferences, where the 
strong churches and the weak ones shall be brought together 
in the fellowship of Christ, and to do Christian work to- 
gether hand in hand. This, forthwith, would bring every 
feeble church into a larger communion and fellowship, and 
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send the life-blood of the denomination beating through all the 
veins and fibrils. Churches, who had lived next door to 
each other as strangers, would have all the barriers -of ice 
broken down, and melted away. The local conferences, not 
the separate churches only, would be represented in the 
larger and national ones; and they would come together for 
the very practical work of educating and evangelizing the 
country. The National Conference, otherwise sure to be- 
come representative only of the larger churches, or those 
near the centres of population, will stand on a broad and 
sure foundation, with the whole country for its base; and 
every church, and every member of it, will have a living 
interest in its work. Moreover, it will inherit the blessing of 
the great Head of the Church itself. “The enthusiasm of 
humanity,” which is none other than the Holy Spirit sweep- 
ing the strings of the human organism, would come with 
tenfold power, and with new kindlings of fire, if it had a 
common body through which to roll, unobstructed, its tides 
and inspirations, instead of being diverted, and sent in scant 
supplies to churches that stand separate and alone. It was 
not to individuals, freezing on their rock of independence ; 
it was not to separate bodies, standing alone, and wrapped up 
in themselves; it was to his Church catholic, each living in 
all the rest, and all in each,—that the promise divinely 
came, “ Behold, the tabernacle of God is with men, and they 
shall be my people, and I will dwell with them and be their 
God.” 

What do we need but such an organization, with such a 
faith and basis, and with such an object to work for, to bring 
us into a form which Christ will own as his body, and pos- 
sess with his spirit? Unitarianism then, instead of compris- 
ing a number of disconnected societies and individualities, 
lying apart as severed limbs, all over the plains and moun- 
tains, and doing nothing, would find a new life astir in all its 
sundered parts, such as the prophet saw in the valley of 
vision ; when part came together to part, and limb to limb, 
and a majestic human form rose up, and stood upon its feet, 


with face blooming and pulses beating and eye kindling, and 
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with the prayer on its lips, “ Lord, what wilt thou have me 
to do?” 

Just as fast as we realize this, we shall become one in life 
and action with the great Body of Christ, the true Church 
catholic, which exists under all sectarian names. Never was 
the Church of God called to act in a crisis so sublime as this. 
A new era is upon us; for the crimson clouds of its morning 
are breaking now. The millions who are emerging out of 
serfdom and Egyptian darkness stretch out their hands for 
guidance to the Church of God. What we call the Liberal 
churches will not comprise much longer the small denomi- 
nation in which we work, but much larger ones, which break 
the bondage of a dead past, and put on the largeness of 
Christ. They have tried controversy long enough as a 
means of knowing the doctrine: now let them try that other 
method, — doing the divine will. ‘That done, the denomi- 
nations will soon find that they are not hostile ranks, but 
regiments and battalions of the army of the living God, mov- 
ing to the conquest of the world. . 8. 


FOR EVERMORE AND NEVERMORE. 


Ever, for ever, and for evermore ! 

Oh, words too big for mortals! Give them o’er, 
Save when they point to some immortal hope 
Matching our mystic nature’s boundless scope, 
Or dwell abstract, impassively sublime, 
Untouched by Feeling, as unreached by Time. 


‘“‘ For ever, evermore!” the lover cries, 

As in his loved one’s arms entranced he lies. 
Incredulous I listen, yet admire 

The soul that breathes that pledge of faith and fire, — 
Incredulous, not that a fraud I fear, 

For passions cannot choose but be sincere ; 

But oh, stern doom of years! blind thought of men! 
How small, beyond the day, our power or ken! 
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Here hasty heats divide what seemed one heart, 
And there the chilled hands slowly drop apart ; 
Caprice and Temper ply their losing trade, 

And creeping Eld or rapid Fates invade, 

And turn — though hard it sounds to say it now — 
To meanest measures that eternal vow. 


‘‘ For ever and for evermore!” exclaims 
The creed of Calvin o’er its gulf of flames. 
Its terrible fervors could not skill to tell 
The Saviour’s grace, but from an endless hell. 
The fiery sea of torment feebly rolls 

The fury of a God on human souls, 

If Everlasting be not thundered there, 

To crown the curse of anguish and despair. 
Incredulous I hear. The Scripture Word 
To that fierce horror grants no true accord ; 
The preacher all in vain counts out for me 
His arithmetical eternity ; 

And all this “* Ever and for evermore ” 
Rings yet more hollow than it rang before. 


But lo! another strain falls on my ear, 

Unlike that vague and far one, plain and near, — 
Its very opposite. That ran on and on, 

While this can only falter, ‘‘ Gone, all gone!” 

Its solemn cadence is, ‘‘ No, nevermore!” 

My feet I feel now on the narrow floor 

Of too well-known experience. Round me rise 
Wailing regrets and stifled breath of sighs. 

Now am I touched; here is the realm I know, 
Thus bounded all the joys we taste below. 

What shades of sadness gather and remain 

About that phrase, ‘* Never to come again!” 
Never, no, nevermore the golden ray 

That poured such magic o’er a younger day ; 

No, nevermore those dear ones by our side 

Who took the world’s half with them when they died. 
Ah, worse! if lost and gone that peace of mind, 
Dark memories tell we nevermore can find ; 

A something wretched done, — no matter what, — 
That never can be undone — or forgot. 
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“Tt is the last time ; never, nevermore!” 

That mournful dirge as on a desolate shore, 

Is it all mournful? No: that murmur cease; 

Full oft it breathes of requiem and of peace. 

For the last time that hard task has been wrought ; 
For the last time that hard fight has been fought. 
No, nevermore that weary load shall press ; 

And nevermore shall cut that sharp distress. 

’Tis the last pang, to ease distempered hearts, 
When the grim spirit tears them, and departs. 


O Lord Omnipotent! O Grace Supreme! 

Bless to our use Reality and Dream ; 

Teach us how different uses melt to one, 

That we may praise the Shadow and the Sun. 

For all that bends to Time and Fate’s control, 

And for the Everlasting in the soul, 

For Reason’s handlings, Faith’s supernal eye, 

For all that cannot last, or cannot die, 

We thank Thee, Father! O Eternal! send 

That Power which makes all other powers befriend, 


THE MINISTRY OF PAIN.* 


A SERMON BY REV. R. M. HODGES. 


Mart. xxvi. 42: “O my Father! if this cup may not pass away from me, 
except I drink it, thy will be done.” 


How deep, how tender, are the emotions excited in the pious 
breast at the recital of these words of the dear and faithful 
one, whom God anointed, and sent into the world on a mission 
of redeeming love! Any trial or suffering, so that the blessing 
might be secured, the beloved Son of God was ready firmly 
to meet and patiently to endure. Whatever was his Father’s 
will, especially in the great work which it was given him 





* A Sermon, commemorative of Rev. Edmund Quincy Sewall, preached 
in Scituate and in Cohasset, on the Lord’s Day succeeding his funeral, Sept. 
28, 1866, by Rev. R. M. Hodges. 


And in one field of love Ever and Never blend! N.L.F. 
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to do, was fully, unreservedly, his own. In the fulfilment of 
the divine dispensation of grace and truth to the children 
of men, he gave a meaning to that declaration of his, “I and 
my Father are one.” And, my friends, the lesson of resigna- 
tion to the divine will which Christ has taught us, — on an 
occasion which will for ever transcend any which in the provi- 
dence of God we may be called to meet, —is one which we 
too, if we would be faithful to our mission, must learn. No 
trial is to be considered too great, no obstacle insurmountable, 
so long as by patience and perseverance, with the blessing of 
Almighty God, we can make advances toward the true life, 
the highest consummation of our being. 

“Thy will be done.” When we can understand the full 
meaning of these words, when we can bring all our faculties 
and all our affections into complete harmony with the spirit 
of them, then, and then only, will the ultimate purpose of 
our Saviour’s coming into the world, with respect to us, be 
perfectly accomplished. But alas! who can testify from 
the deep convictions of his own conscience, who can af- 
firm from the experience of his own life, that his will is 
always and entirely in subjection to the will of the Supreme 
Arbiter, the rightful Disposer of all events and all creatures? 
Ah! Christians, yes, you who are the true disciples: of the 
divine Master, the lesson of resignation as taught by the 
great Teacher is one that will require your best endeavors, 
aided by the Holy Spirit, thoroughly to learn. Indeed, so 
exalted was the character of the Son of God, so intimate was 
his relation to the Supreme Being, that I think it will never 
be given to mortal man, with his comparatively limited 
powers, to say with the understanding and with the spirit, as 
the Saviour did, “ Thy will be done.” Still, notwithstanding 
the disparity existing between us and our Saviour, it is obli- 
gatory on us, according to the ability which God has given 
us, or may give us, to order our lives in accordance with the 
principles and spirit of the great and only true Master. If 
we may not hope to attain to perfection, the advancing influ- 
ence within us, touched and blessed by the Holy Spirit, may, in 


however comparatively low a degree, tend to that high end. 
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In the providence of God, as if in furtherance of the spirit- 
ual elevation of his creature man, there are not wanting 
occasions specially adapted to the culture and exercise of this 
prominent virtue of resignation. ‘The condition of humanity 
is various, and continually varying. There is no day which, 
though it may bring sunlight and cheering brightness to some, 
does not bear its damps and dews and dark clouds to others. 
These changes give scope for the inculcation and the culture 
of sympathy and consolation, of encouragement and hope, and 
of every generous and humane affection. Inasmuch as God 
in his infinite wisdom has appointed such a diversity in life, 
it seems a call to us for the exercise of virtues that shall 
manifest a recognition of his hand in its disciplinary move- 
ment, — virtues healing and invigorating in their influence, 
according to their adaptation. 

Pain and sickness are constituted elements in life’s economy. 
In accordance with the exercise of Christian resignation and 
trust, —to which in an eminent degree they give occasion, 
and which, not infrequently, they illustrate with great power 
and beauty, —they call for, and ofttimes put into exercise 
and develop, virtues more kindred to humanity, — patience and 
fortitude, cheerfulness and gratitude; and thus do they give 
proof that they are not wholly evil, that they are not without 
some redeeming qualities, that they ally us to man as well as 
to God. 

Disappointed hopes and bereaved affections, in the counsels 
of Supreme Wisdom and Love, are disciplinary trials in the 
constitution of life. But what a comfort, what a satisfaction 
it is to be assured, to be convinced, by testimonies sanctioned 
and sanctified by the spirit of grace and of truth, that they 
are, in the ordainings of Providence, regulated and controlled 
by a wisdom that is unerring and a love that is unbounded ! 
It is this consideration that enables Christians to understand 
in all the fulness of its meaning, and to feel in all the ex- 
tent of its power, the touching language of the submissive 
Saviour, “The cup which my Father hath given me, shall I 
not drink it?” 

But the last and greatest call for the exercise of Christian 
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trust and hope is in the near approach of that event which is 
to terminate the soul’s action in relation to duties and pleas- 
ures that belong to this mortal state of being. It was the 
near view of the fulfilment of his immortal work —a work 
of which he well knew and tenderly felt the value and impor- 
tance to the children of his Father —that called from the 
Son of God the supplicatory and submissive language of the 
text, “O my Father! if this cup may not pass away from 
me, except I drink it, thy will be done.” That which is 
expressed by all the other evangelists as the cup is spoken 
of by St. John as the hour. ‘ Now is my soul troubled, and 
what shall I say? Father, save me from this hour. But for 
this cause came I to this hour;” an hour which, to his 
certain knowledge, was to witness the last and most cruel 
sacrifice of his consecrated life, accompanied with every 
kind of heavy and bitter contumely. Nevertheless, the lan- 
guage of his God-like soul was, “ Father, not my will, but 
thine be done!” All the thoughts of that hour big with 
divine meaning, all the circumstances which shrouded it with 
an unwonted terror and gloom, contributed to render it one 
that should for ever overwhelm the world’s imagination, and 
call forth the world’s adoration. Death, as an arbitrament 
of Providence, since the scene that made Calvary immortal, 
is accompanied by no appalling terror; and the dying Chris- 
tian, sustained and animated by the recollections of that scene 
and its reconciling consequences, may take upon his lips and 
utter from his heart the words of the blessed Saviour, “ Thy 
will be done.” 

The thoughts which have occupied our attention, my 
friends, seem to me to be in accordance with the emotions 
that swell our hearts. They are in harmony, I trust, in some 
humble degree, with the meaning and spirit of the text, than 
which no one in the Word of God can be found better adapted 
profoundly to occupy the Christian mind, and deeply to inter- 
est the Christian affections. 

The text has been selected, not without care, because of its 
adaptation, in several respects, to the circumstances in which 
the life of the dear friend, whose memory we now honor, for 
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the most part was passed. The cup of suffering, as repre- 
sented by physical pain and ill health, was seldom, at least 
within the period of his mature years, withheld from him. 
But still his fidelity to duty and his earnestness of purpose, 
directed by a truly religious spirit, remained constant and 
undiminished to the end. 

The words of the text, too, are the words of Jesus; and 
their connection with him, the beloved Son of God, the 
Redeemer of the world, who was reverently dear to the heart 
of our departed brother, give to them a peculiar and touching 
appropriateness to the meditations of this hour. Again, the 
meek and humble, the quiet and resigned spirit so beautifully 
manifested in the tried life of him whose probation is now 
ended, it is humbly believed, is in accordance with the words, 
sublime though they be, “ Thy will be done.” Suffering and 
yet patient; relying with unwavering confidence, with loving 
trust, on him who hath borne our griefs and carried our 
sorrows ; bowing in submission to the will of the Father, who 
doth not willingly afflict his children, — these are the lessons 
which the beloved servant of the Lord, who sleeps well, 
learned by heart and illustrated by example in this disciplin- 
ary school of life. These are the lessons which the providence 
of God, my friends, in this very instance, solemnly and 
impressively teaches us. 


Edmund Quincy Sewall could lay claim to an honored and 
pious ancestry. His father was eminent in the profession of the 
law. For several years he was one of the associated justices 
of the Supreme Court, and during the last year of his life, was 
chief of that high tribunal. His mother was a worthy repre- 
sentative of the matrons who, in her time, were wont to make 
a leading and lasting impression of maternal influence upon 
youthful minds and hearts. In that early home, sanctified by 
the instructions of a wise father and the loving care of a pious 
mother, the best results in the mental and moral education of 
the children were experienced. In the course of Providence, 
and by the gracious interposition of that Providence, three of 
these children were consecrated to the work of the Christian 
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ministry ; two of them, the elder and the younger, remain 
to this day. The other has now ceased from his labors, and 
is at rest. . 

He whose memoir at this time interests us was born in 
Marblehead, Oct. 1, 1796. His parents, in the culture of 
their religious affections, found satisfaction and growth in 
grace in the adoption of a liturgical service, and were associ- 
ated with the believers and worshippers in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. The children of the family, as became 
the happiness and best good of a pious household, worshipped 
at the same altar. As sufficiently advised, I accord to this 
Church, in the early days of these young learners in the 
school of Christ, the credit of having given direction and 
vigor to their devotional affections ; and although in maturer 
life their allegiance to her, as one of the communions into 
which the Church of Christ is divided, failed to be per- 
manent, they never ceased to feel their obligations to her 
for early instruction in the religion of the heart. 

Mr. Sewall pursued his studies, preparatory to entering 
Harvard College, under the tuition of his brother-in-law, 
Mr. Samuel Greele. He was fitted for college when he was 
fourteen years old; but his father did not think it expedient 
for him to enter upon a collegiate education at so early an 
age. In 1811, when not quite fifteen years old, he found 
himself at Cambridge, connected with a class larger in num- 
ber than any that had previously belonged to the college, and 
having an unusual proportion of young men of gifted minds 
and ambitious tendencies. Mr. Sewall himself was not indif- 
ferent to or heedless of the honor of distinguished scholar- 
ship. Indeed, he began his collegiate course with that high 
end in view. But finding after an adequate trial that it 
could not be obtained by him in the fulness of his desire with- 
out impairing his health, which was never robust, he aban- 
doned with some self-mortification the purpose of his cher- 
ished hope, and gave himself up to the study of English 
literature and the belles lettres, to the neglect of the critical and 
exact sciences and the Greek and Roman classics, on pro- 
ficiency in which studies tokens of distinction were awarded. 
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Whatever Mr. Sewall may have lost in this way, yet by his 
conduct, which was scrupulously pure and upright, by his reg- 
ular observance of the college laws, and by his social character- 
istics, he gained the respect of the Faculty and the esteem of 
his classmates. No touch of disgrace, in morals or conduct, 
ever attached itself to him during his college life. The 
mantle of purity that he carried with him at the beginning, he 
took away with him at the end. He was a student in that 
direction which led to the knowledge -of goodness and truth. 
He never lost the habits of a student. And in after-life, when 
the exigency required it, he applied himself to the acquisition 
of Latin and Greek learning, particularly of the last, which 
in his later years he was wont to praise for its intrinsic 
beauty and its useful effect upon the mind. 

Mr. Sewall pursued his theological studies under the direc- 
tion of the Rev. Ezra Ripley, D.D., of Concord, Mass. The 
instruction of a learned divine, the experience of a faithful 
pastor, and the example of a true Christian, are aids in prepa- 
ration for the sacred office which are likely to give to one 
who has them advantages over him who enters upon the 
duties of the Christian ministry directly from the seclusion 
and entire inexperience of the schools. Mr. Sewall, from the 
peculiar bent of his mind at this early period of his life and 
from his unobtrusive temperament, I am inclined to think, 
acted wisely as well as designedly in adopting a private course 
_ of instruction as a preparation for his public profession. 

Of the three pastorates that he held, the earliest was at Barn- 
stable, beginning on the 22d of December, 1819; the next 
at Amherst, N.H.; and the last at Scituate. The last was 
much the longest, and, in proportion, most interesting to his 
religious affections. And when, by declining health, early in 
1848, he was summoned to give up his cherished office as the 
minister of a loved and loving people, and to bid adieu fo 
their familiar abodes, it was pleasant to him from his sick 
chamber in his new home, on an elevated position, to look, 
at no remote distance, upon the peaceful dwellings of those 
whose religious interests had engaged the best thoughts of his 
mind and the holiest affections of his heart. 
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During his retirement from responsible service on the several 
occasions allotted to him by Providence in the history of his 
life, his time was faithfully and diligently employed. The 
cares of editorship, with his work as an author ; the business of 
teaching, with its accompanying studies, filled many a weary 
day in his chequered life. In 1848, he first, and at a subse- 
quent period, a second time, sought and found the surgical 
skill and medical advice which the Massachusetts General 
Hospital readily and richly afforded. From this date, although 
previous years had not brought with them uninterrupted 
health, disease in more or less complicated forms, and some- 
times attended with severe pain, fastened itself upon his frail 
body. The patience with which he bore all, the fortitude 
that he showed, the resignation that he displayed, were les- 
sons which were given to his friends to ponder and to study 
with wonder and with admiration. 

It is a question that may innocently find a place in some 
minds, Why was our friend appointed to a ministry of suffer- 
ing so protracted and so intense? The first and most obvious 
answer is, that so it pleased the Father of all in his wise and 
merciful sovereignty. But another, which shows the benev- 
olence of the Divine Being, far transcending our limited and 
imperfect observation, is, that in the providence of God it 
was known that a mission of precisely such a character would 
be faithfully and well fulfilled by him; fulfilled in such a 
manner as to advance the interests of Christ’s kingdom in the 
world, and to place in a beautiful light the ways of God in 
relation to man. How many have learned lessons of the 
highest practical importance through his silent but no less 
emphatic teachings, — lessons of fortitude, struggle, eager as- 
piration, — lessons not merely elementary, but ultimate, in the 
formation of the Christian character! In any other sphere of 
life than that which was ordained to him, I verily believe — 
for so I must, in accordance with rightful views of the divine 
government — he would not have been so pre-eminently 
successful ; would not have attained to the distinction that he 
did ; would not have been the marked man that he was. The 
work that was given him to do, difficult though it was, he 
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met with a resolute and gentle spirit. His name will be 
prominent among those who have labored in the ministries of 
mercy and of love established by the universal Father. 

How is the ministry of pain divested of much of the sad- 
ness that it externally wears, by such a view of its purpose 
and consummation! Is it not true, that every thing that is 
adjusted by the divine will is beautiful in its place ? 

The public services of our brother as a minister were al- 
ways listened to and received with marked attention and 
respect. Not because his sermons were very profound, but 
because they bore marks that they were written under the 
influence of a spirit that cometh by prayer, and a sense of 
duty to the Master whose servant he was. He was a devout 
man. The elements of his character were all formed, and 
disciplined, and made to harmonize by the spirit of devotion. 
His thoughts, as might be supposed from the meditative 
tendency of his mind, flowed from his pen with great freedom 
and ease ; and, as is proper for the conveyance of great truths, 
in an intelligible style. 

The polemics of divinity found in him no especial admirer. 
He knew well the bearings of theological controversy, and 
had determined for himself their several relations to the truth. 
His convictions were the results of earnest study, devout 
meditation, and, as he trusted, the influence of the Holy 
Spirit. God he worshipped as supreme in himself, absolutely 
one, and perfectly independent. In the revealed character 
of God as Father, in his hours of greatest need, he humbly 
confided, and in those of his highest peace, he greatly re- 
joiced. 

But his affections were particularly engaged in the contem- 
plation, in the love and the admiration, of the character of the 
Son of God. Him, as intervening between himself and God, 
he could bring into nearer communion with his soul in its 
upward aspirations. For the work which he wrought, — 
wrought according to the good pleasure of God, and with the 
light and love emanating from the wisdom and mercy of God, 
—a work which, in harmony with the divine attributes for 
ever and immutably holy, in his gracious wisdom, was de- 
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signed to bring the children of men into at-one-ment with the 
great and good Father of all; for this work, before which 
even angels might bow down in adoration, our departed friend 
had a reverence and a gratitude the most profound and the 
most sincere. He honored Jesus, not as God, but as God-like; 
and, imperfectly indeed, but as far as it is given to humanity 
to do so, he submitted his spirit to the guidance and baptism 
of the will and grace of the beloved Son of God, the Saviour 
of the world. 

The discipline through which he was called to pass, and 
his ardent love of Christ, made him in an eminent manner 
an efficient and acceptable friend and pastor. Kneeling at 
the couch of the dying, he pointed the patient sufferer “to 
the Lamb of God who taketh away the sins of the world ;” 
and, bending over the ashes of the dead, he reminded the 


believing mourner of him who said, “I am the resurrection 


and the life.” He was in truth and in love —in the recep- 
tion of truth and in the exhibition of love—a disciple and 
follower of Jesus Christ ; and he had it in his mind and heart 
to do his chosen work in the simplicity, the beauty, and the 
efficiency of the will of God, as presented by his Son. 
Though his recent days passed away heavily under the 
burdens and pains of sickness and disease, his interest in his 
profession continued not only unabated, but received to itself 
increased ardor. He was ready, if God gave him strength, 
to speak, so that men should hear, of the grace and truth that 
concerned their salvation. In this connection it is my privi- 
lege to quote from a letter which he addressed to me : — 
“If I had capacity to proclaim all that my experience has 
afforded me in proof of Divine goodness and the riches of 
Christ’s gospel, I would preach now as I never did before. 
Unspeakable mercy has followed and upheld me as I have 
trodden the path of a life of much suffering. The religion 
we both love is ever unfolding to my mind some new trait 
of glory and blessedness. I have been lately reading, in my 
Greek Testament, the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, just as a 
simple youth might do who had an honest heart, but no learn- 
ing of the schools. My eyes fill with tears, and my heart 
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throbs with emotion, as I go over the familiar pages, inter- 
preting by my own experience and wants the great truths 
given us by Jesus Christ. Oh that I could once more be 
allowed to communicate to others what I so love to dwell 
upon in my lonely struggles, and my prostration under pain ! 
I envy my brothers the privilege of preaching, as I envy 
nothing else the world contains. Perhaps, when all is 
finished with me here, and the last pang has wrung out the 
last dross of sin, I may awake to join the company of the 
redeemed in their sublimer ministry, and see face to face him 
whom I adore so feebly now.” 

Thy work of love, my brother, is not yet completed, though 
thou mayest no longer speak with the living voice the great 
truths that sustained and cheered thee in thy life’s trials and 
sorrows. Yet thine example of faith, of patience, of love, 
of interest in the regeneration of thy brethren whom thou 
hast left behind thee, shall abide to exert a religious power 
in the way thou wouldst have it. Thy spirit is now at rest.* 
Peace be with it! oh, peace be with it in the realms of light 
and glory ! 

Those whose hearts are more immediately touched by these 
commemorative words know full well how sincerely I sym- 
pathize with them in this season of their grief. It is well to 
grieve. We would not check the emotions which God has 
implanted within us. Jesus wept, and thereby consecrated 
sorrow. But let our sorrow be accompanied with submission 
to the will of Him who is alike and equally kind in giving 
and in taking away. Have we not been privileged in know- 
ing and loving the dear friend who has passed on to meet his 
Father’s good pleasure in a higher life? Are we not the 
better for his having lived? Ah! does he not yet live in the 
grace and truth that he illustrated and made beautiful? Truth 
never dies. Principles never die. Will not the piety and 
the hope that adorned his life, and hallowed its close, be near 
and dear to our memories and hearts? Let our tears then, 
friends, fall. But let them have no tinge of selfishness in 





* He died in Cohasset, Sept. 15, 1866. 
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them, but rather let them be tokens of gratitude and 
love to the Divine Giver of good, and wise Disposer of all 
events. 

This assembly of mortal men, and more truly of immortal 
souls, — you who have come up hither to honor the memory of 
one who loved your welfare, and was glad in every opportu- 
nity of doing you good and of advancing your spiritual well- 
being, — fain would I speak to you the word appropriate to 
the thoughts of the hour, and the hallowed affections that 
have been excited. Fain would I, if I could, utter the word 
in your waiting ears that would have power as if it came 
from lips upon which death has now placed its sacred seal. 
May it not be that some one soul, in view of the grateful 
associations and happy hopes connected with this new-made 
grave, will be born to God and to heaven? And yet, friends, 
does not the benevolence of God, as witnessed in the revela- 
tions of the gospel and in the daily experiences of your lives, 
in the beauty of the morning sun and in the splendor of its 
descending rays, present to you ever immediate and more 
impressive motives to reverence yourselves, to cultivate your 
higher aspirations, to honor your Saviour, and to live the life 
that knows no death? Oh, how would the spirit of our 
departed friend rejoice at knowing that even one soul by his 
death was made to live in Christ! And, brethren, why may 
it not be so with more than one? God in mercy grant that 
it may be so! 

And now, farewell, friend of my earlier and of my later 
years! Brother of immortality, farewell! The word thou 
wouldst have me speak, I have spoken. We wait in this 
world of ours, glad in a Father’s care and rich with a Father’s 
blessing, yet a while longer. When we, in the arbitrament 
of the future, shall be called to lie down in our graves, may 
we be prepared to meet the summons with a faith and hope 
as strong and bright as were thine! Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, hear and answer this our prayer. Amen. 
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“ Saviour Curist! be Thou my stay! 
On my heart Thy own peace lay! 
Guide me through the shadowy way ! 


All the path to Thee is known, 
And I look to Thee alone ; 
In life or death, Thee, Lord, I own.” 


Where the breeze and sunshine played, 
Through the blossoming linden’s shade, 
Thus the wife and mother prayed. 


Ernest knelt beside her bed ; 
She laid her hand upon his head, 
And, entreatingly, she said, — 


“A boon thy mother asks thee, son : 
In this still hour she needs but one, 
Ere she shall say, My life-work’s done. 


Promise me that, howe’er pressed 
By care or labor, or distressed, 
Or howsoe’er thou may’st be blessed, 


Thou wilt not let the day’s swift flight 
Exchange for calm and awful night, 
And this again for morning’s light, 


When angels may not of thee say, 
‘The Holy Word he reads to-day : 
A wall of fire shall guard his way.’ 


Even if but a single line, 
Remember, it is all DIvINE : 
Receive it, and the Lord is thine!” 


‘“‘ Mother, I promise ;” and the word 
The waiting angels, joyful, heard : 
Its record lay before the Lord. 
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The hour was come: where she had dwelt, 
His very soul in anguish knelt ; 
Her hand upon his head he felt. 


*¢ Thou knowest not, but thou shalt know ; 
I am the life.” The gentle flow 
Of heavenly comfort calmed his woe. 


Another love awoke in power, — 
The love that brings life’s richest dower ; 
And Hope and Trust entwined a bower. 


But in its midst there stood a shrine, 
And on it lay the Word Divine. 


Not twain, but one; and ye are Mine.” 


The home was filled with infant glee ; 
Then a kind voice said, solemnly, 
“ Take thou this child, and nurse for Me.” 


A worldly wealth were gained, if sought 
By injury to neighbor wrought. 
‘* Love as thyself,” the evil fought. 


He lay upon a bed of pain, 
And o’er him swept, once and again, 
The cadence of an angel-strain. 


The fragrance of the summer breeze 
Bore to his heart such words as these, 
“Come unto Me; I'll give thee ease.” 


A rest his spirit found indeed, 
That compensated earthly need ; 
The life of heaven in its seed. 


Years fled; and from the household band 
A little one an angel’s hand 
Led gently to the better land. 


Then “ Suffer such to come to Me,” 
A Saviour’s voice breathed tenderly, 
Down to the depths of agony. 
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Thus on through all life’s varied way, 
The Word was a support and stay, 
“A fire by night, a cloud by day.” 


And, when the angels came to bear 
His soul their blessed home to share, 
He calmly breathed his mother’s prayer. 


‘‘ Saviour Christ! be Thou my stay! 
On my heart Thy own peace lay! 
Guide me through the shadowy way ! 


All the path to Thee is known, 
And I look to Thee alone ; 
Tn life and death, Thee, Lord, I own.” ' MLO. J. 


THE CHARACTER OF WORDSWORTH. 


SoiTuDE is to different persons what their characters, habits, 
and aims make it. To one and another it is variously a 
covert, a prison, a sanctuary, a studio, a forge, a throne. 
To Wordsworth, that grand and peaceful spirit, patriarch of 
the intimate muse, it was a bower, a chamber, a library, and 
a temple; his place of joy, rest, work, and worship. Here 
he retreated from the distressful medley of popular whims, 
from the deteriorating strain of common ambitions, to the 
intrinsic standards of truth and good and the authoritative 
companionship of greatness and worth. He retreated hither 
not to brood over woes, indulge disdain, and meditate re- 
venge; but to enjoy thought, nature, and God, and impart 
the enjoyment to mankind. 

Wordsworth was fitted for solitude by his informing and 
overpowering ideality ; by his brooding, interior tenderness ; 
by his heroic originality, self-respect, and independence. 
His impassioned imagination turned things to thoughts, and 
thoughts to things, and frequently made absorbing emotions 
suffice in place of sights and sounds, deeds and words. He 
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said himself that he was often so rapt into the world of ideas 
that the external world seemed not to be, and he had to 
reconvince himself of its existence by clasping a tree or some 
other object that happened to be near him. When Sir 
George Beaumont had made him a munificent gift, and he 
had for many weeks neglected to acknowledge the favor, 
he apologetically says: “I contented myself with thinking 
over my complacent feelings, and breathing forth solitary 
gratulations and thanksgivings, which I did in many a sweet 
and many a wild place during my late tour.” The winter 
he spent at Goslar, in Germany, he walked daily on the 
ramparts by a pond. “Here,” he writes, “I had no com- 
panion but a kingfisher, a beautiful creature that used to 
glance by me. I consequently became much attached to it.” 

He was too occupied and grave and continuous, too 
wealthily sensitive and devoutly dedicated, for that flip- 
pant, fragmentary jocosity, that free and easy intercourse on 
the level of little nothings, in which average natures take 
pleasure. His microscopic studies of himself and his states ; 
his steadfast sympathies with the simplest and poorest ob- 
jects; his telescopic sweeps of the sublimities of nature, 
history, and philosophy, — insulated him equally from the 
vulgar and the proud. In his own words, — 

“He was retired as noontide dew, 
Or fountain in a noonday grove ; 
And you must love him, ere to you 

He weuld seem worthy of your love.” 
With such souls as his sister Dorothy, Coleridge, and Charles 
Lamb, he maintained a glorious community of mind and 
heart in a friendship of rare beauty; but to the multitude he 
was uninteresting, and positively repulsive to the conventional 
and conceited race of critics. ‘The multitude neglected him ; 
the critics made contemptuous war on him. 

This was on account of the peculiar offence of his origin- 
ality. Dismounting from the traditional stilts of poetry, this 
great poet and true man sought to portray, in the simple 
language of genuine insight and passion, the permanent and 
universal elements of beauty, dignity, and joy in the out- 
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ward works of God, in the structure of human nature, and 
in the experience of human life. The inspiration of loveli- 
ness, worth, and sublimity had hitherto been chiefly sought 
in the most imposing outer aspects of life and nature; in 
kings, courts, conquerors, philosophers ; in the romantic, the 
exceptional. He sought to unveil it in the commonest places 
and forms; to show the grandest materials of wisdom, poesy, 
and religion, tragedy and happiness, in huts and laborers, in 
the most ordinary lot and landscape of man. He had the 
moral courage, love and perseverance to do this, and genius 
to succeed. But, until he had educated a public to appreci- 
ate his originality, he had to pay the penalty of his superiority 
in the suffering of a long series of insults and incompetent 
scorn. With reference to his “Idiot Boy,” he was called 
the hero of his own story. His ‘“ Peter Bell” was saluted 
with a chorus of jeers. His books were little read, while 
volumes of trash had a large circulation, and were praised 
by all the reviews. Was not here enough to make a man 
break down in despair, or recoil into misanthropy ? He had 
an extraordinary passion for fame, knew himself worthy of 
it, but was attacked and despised for the very things for 
which he ought to have been admired and prized. 

Without despondency or hate, he fell back on his gifts and 
call; turned from actual men to ideal man, from the irri- 
tating society of fashion and emulation to the pacifying 
society of the landscape and the Infinite Spirit, and deter- 
mined to conquer usefulness and renown by perfecting 
himself and improving his productions. It is one of the 
noblest examples in history,—the example of “ preferring 
to any other object of regard the cultivation and exertion of 
his own powers in the highest possible degree.” 

The peculiar experience of Wordsworth, united with his 
peculiar characteristics, made him a solitary but not a lone- 
some man. He enjoyed a happy tranquillity nursed by 
meditative sympathy; whereas many a one, under less try- 
ing circumstances, has fallen victim to an irritable wretched- 
ness nursed by restless antipathy. He was continually 


thinking of the things worthy to be loved and adored; they, 
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of the things worthy to be shunned and loathed. The con- 
ditions of his moral victory afford an example worthy of 
careful study. In the first place, his self-respect and self- 
confidence never failed him; and — 


“Happy is he, who, caring not for pope, 
Consul, or king, can sound himself to know 
The destiny of man, and live in hope.” 


He certainly had dipped his pen in his deepest blood when 


he wrote, — 
“ Creative art 
Demands the service of a mind and heart 
Heroically fashioned to infuse 
Faith in the whispers of the lonely Muse, 
While the whole world seems adverse to desert.” 


He did not need to be “nourished with the sickly food of 
popular applause.” Perceiving that men praise us only as 
they recognize in us some counterpart of what they are or 
wish to be, he saw that often there is no surer test of merit 
than obloquy. ‘Taught to feel (perhaps too much) the self- 
sufficing power of solitude, invulnerable to the sleet of hisses 
and arrows, knowing himself divinely called to his work, 
assured that his place was with the great and good of all 
ages, he wrote to Southey, “ Let the age continue to love its 
own darkness; I shall continue to write, with, I trust, the 
light of Heaven upon me:” and to Bernard Barton, with 
reference to a bitter critique on him, “I doubt not but that 
it is a splenetic effusion of the conductor of that Review, who 
has taken a perpetual retainer from his own incapacity to plead 
against my claims to public approbation.” Again, he writes 
to Lady Beaumont, that, knowing the absolute ignorance in 
worldlings of every rank and situation must be wrapt as to 
the feelings, thoughts, and images on which the life of his 
poems depended, the envy and malevolence which stand in 
the way of a work of any merit from a living poet, he had 
only the lowest expectations concerning the immediate effect 
of his writings on the public. But, he adds, as to the assaults 
of the critics, “‘ My ears are stone-deaf to this idle buzz, and 


my flesh as insensible as iron to these petty stings. I have 
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an invincible confidence that my poems will co-operate with 
the benign tendencies in human nature and society wherever 
found ; and that they will, in their degree, be efficacious in 
making men wiser, better, and happier.” 

His joy in nature was as great as in his vocation. How- 
ever isolated, he never felt lonesome, as his personality rather 
blended with objects than stood relieved against them. 


“ They flashed upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude,” 


and were either taken up with imaginative enrichment and 
transfusion into himself, or himself blent and lost in them. 
Many a time and oft he sat amidst his own thoughts, 
and amidst the scenes of nature, in such entrancement that 
‘“‘ even the motion of an angel’s wing would have interrupted 
the intense tranquillity.” In the silent faces of things he 
could read unutterable love. 
“Sound needed none, 

Nor any voice of joy; his spirit drank 

The spectacle ; sensation, soul, and form 

All melted into him; they swallowed up 


His animal being; in them did he live, 
And by them did he live: they were his life.” 


No wonder he was fond of solitude; and, though he “ wan- 
dered lonely as a cloud that floats on high over vales and 
hills,” he could not be lonesome. In the heart of the mist; 
on the bare moor, or the top of the mountain, or under the 
cope of midnight; in the haunt of the heron, by the shy 
river; or the remoter nook, where the pelican sits on the 
cypress spire and suns himself, —he was at home, with things 
in which he joyed, and which seemed to love him. He says 


well, — 
“‘T learned betimes to stand unpropped ; 


And independent musings pleased me so 
That spells seemed on me when I was alone: 
Yet could I only cleave to solitude 

In lonely places ; if a throng was near, 

That way I leaned by nature.” 


Thirdly, his reverential and joyous communion with himself, 
and his reverential and joyous communion with nature, keep- 
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ing him pure in heart, content with modest pleasures, 
removed from little enmities and low desires and every 
malignant passion, enabled him also to maintain a reverential 
and joyous communion with man. He gave no harbor to 
suspicions and envies, but wholesomely threw them off. 


“He kept, 
In solitude and solitary thought, 
His mind in a just equipoise of love.” 


When he thought of the cruelties and miseries of men, it 
was to pity and try to cure them. When he thought of the 
oppressions and degradations of men, it was not weakly to 
despond, or to give way to hate or scorn; but, with generous 
indignation, to denounce them, and aspire to liberty and 
nobleness for all, with a firm reliance on the great laws and 
principles tending to realize the predestined order of the 
Creator. He contemplated prevailingly the diviner qualities 
and sublime connections of human nature, the glorious facts 
and hopes of human life, until he recognized — 


“A grandeur in the beatings of the heart.” 


He saw man in his own domain, of the earth, — 


“ As a lord or genius, under God, 
Presiding ; and severest solitude 
Had more commanding looks when he was there.” 


Man rose on his sight, set in the most beautiful and 
imposing scenery of the world, encompassed with august 
powers of virtue and bliss and tragic troops of woe. The 
imagination and passion which many embittered geniuses 
have used to darken and degrade the image of man, Words- 
worth employed to depict him in dazzling lights, endowed 
with godlike attributes, not as a mere dusty brother of the 
worm, but as a being first in every capability of wisdom, 
goodness, and rapture, through the divine effect of truth and 
love. Thus, when he left his lonely mountains, and, in the 
tribes and fellowships of men, was begirt by shapes of vice 
and folly, bustling greeds of manners, objects of sport, 
ridicule and scorn; when he “heard humanity in fields and 
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groves ‘pipe solitary anguish, or hung brooding above the 
fierce storm of sorrow, barricaded evermore within the walls 
of cities,” — he was not downcast or forlorn. He turned to 
the true ideal man, ennobled by associated connection with 
nature and the presence of God, with past and future, 
with history, science, and philosophy. There he found 
unfailing comfort and inspiration. 

But, besides the happiness Wordsworth had in his undis- 
turbed self-respect, in the forms and motions of nature, and 
in his ardent sympathy with the human race, he knew a rarer 
and perhaps keener happiness in the profound presentiment 
of his own benignant and illustrious fame in the future. 
How well he knew his own place ! 


“If thou indeed derive thy light from heaven, 
Then, in the measure of that heaven-born light, 
Shine, poet! in thy place, and be content.” 


Since his estimate was the simple truth, and not unaccom- 
panied with devout humility, it is a shame to call it egotism. 


Hundreds of the best men and women of the generation - 


succeeding, and still more of generations yet to come, will 
echo the truth of his anticipations. ‘Of what moment is 
the present reception of these poems,” he wrote to Lady 
Beaumont, “compared with what I trust is their destiny ? 
To console the afflicted; to add sunshine to daylight, by 
making the happy happier; to teach the young and the 
gracious of every age to see, to think, and feel, and therefore 
to be more actively and securely virtuous,—this is their 
office, which I trust they will faithfully perform long after 
we are mouldered in our graves.” Not many men have ever 
been better entitled to feel and to say, — 
“ There is 


One great society alone on earth, — 
The noble living and the noble dead.” 


Lastly, the happiness of Wordsworth in all his solitudes 
was completed by his unaffected communion with God, — not 
the dead God of tradition, not the abstract God of verbal 
formulas; but the living God, who is the Lord of all that is. 
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By purity, holiness, humility, waiting sympathy, his mind 
became a conscious temple for ‘‘the Prophetic Spirit that 
inspires the human soul of universal earth dreaming on 
things to come.” He became wonderfully aware of the sig- 
nificance of those awful incumbencies under which human 
thoughts creep; and recognized them as — 
“ Visitings 

Of the Upholder of the tranquil soul, 

That tolerates the indignities of Time, 

And, from the centre of Eternity 


All finite motions overruling, lives 
In glory immutable.” 


No man, without the utmost sincerity and intensity of unbor- 
rowed religious experience, could have written passages that 
abound in the poems of Wordsworth, particularly in his 
“Excursion,” ‘ Tintern Abbey,” and “Ode on the Intima- 
tions of Immortality.” 
“Tn such access of mind, in such high hour 

Of visitation from the living God, 

Thought was not; in enjoyment it expired. 

No thanks he breathed, he proffered no request; 

Rapt into still communion that transcends 

The imperfect offices of prayer and praise, 

His mind was a thanksgiving to the Power 

That made him.” ‘ 


This religious originality ranks him among the inspiring 
prophets of the race. To know this, must, amidst the abuse 
and the neglect he suffered, have administered exalted con- 
solation to him. “It shall be my pride,” he says, — 
“That I have dared to tread this holy ground, 

Speaking no dream, but things oracular. 

co ar tl ere ale This I speak 

In gratitude to God, who feeds our heart 


For his own service ; knoweth, loveth us, 
When we are unregarded by the world.” 


In Wordsworth, the transitions of consciousness were ever 
from the insignificant to the august, from the ugly to the fair, 
from individuals to humanity, from the transient and excep- 
tional to the permanent and universal, from the finite creation 
to the Infinite Spirit. Thus he avoided the rasping shocks 
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of disappointment, neutralized exasperating vexations, healed 
grief and despondency, rested serenely on sublime supports 
of peace and happiness. In this manner, he so informed his 
mind with quietness and beauty, so fed it — 


“With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 

Could e’er prevail against him, or disturb 
His cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings.” 


Who .was ever better rewarded than Wordsworth in the 
realization of what, in one of his earliest poems, he had dis- 
tinctly seen and coveted as the highest earthly prize ? 


“A mind, that, in a calm, angelic mood 
Of happy wisdom, meditating good, 
Beholds, of all from her high powers required, 
Much done, and much designed, and more desired, — 
Harmonious thoughts, a soul by truth refined, 
Entire affection for all human kind.” 


It is a beautiful thing, too, to know, that, before he died, the 
meeds he had so grandly earned were poured at his feet in 
lavish tributes from abroad, not alone in the silent honor and 
love of the best minds in the world, but also when old 
Oxford twined her lofty laurel round his head, while her 
children made her arches shake above their shouted welcome ; 
and, still more, when the wronged and glorious Shelley said 
to him, — . 
“Thou wert as a lone star whose light did shine 
On some frail bark in winter’s midnight roar ; 


Thou hast like to a rock-built refuge stood 
Above the blind and battling multitude.” 


Wordsworth is still more a teacher than a poet, — one of the 
very deepest and soundest moral teachers of the world. His 
muse, indeed, often reminds us rather of Academus than of 
Parnassus. But more than is lost in art and beauty is gained 
in guidance and edification. He incarnates for us the endless 
lesson that to promote and fortify the general welfare of our 
own being is the paramount end,—a fact which almost all 
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forget in a distracted pursuit of externalities. He would 
call us home into the possession of ourselves, not for any 
egotistic pampering, but in order that we may lose ourselves 
in fruition and worship of the whole. ‘“ We live too little 
within,” sighs poor Maurice de Guérin. ‘‘ What has become 
of that inner eye which God has given us to keep watch over 
the soul, to be the witness of the mysterious play of thought, 
the ineffable movement of life, in the tabernacle of humanity ? 
It is shut; it sleeps.” 

The special value of Wordsworth is as an exemplifying 
teacher and contagious imparter of certain habits of thought 
and feeling. He is an original apostle of the enthusiasm of 
nature, the enthusiasm of principles, and the enthusiasm 
of humanity. There is a deep and vital philosophy in his 
creed, — : 

“To her fair works did nature link 
The human soul that through me ran ;” 
as life itself is primarily “an adjustment of inner rela- 
tions with outer relations,” a moving reflection within us of 
something originally without us. He has in this direction 
given an invaluable new impulse both to literature and to 
direct experience. He teaches us to recognize humanity not 
as the mere sum of existing men, but, in addition. to this, as 
a spirit diffused through time and space over the whole world 
from its beginning to its end, enriched with all history and 
all hope, —a conception under whose influence our entire 
existence becomes thronged with inspiring impregnations of 
reflection and sentiment. Who truly receives this instruction 
will learn — 
“To prize the breath we share with human kind, 
And look upon the dust of man with awe.” 


He teaches us that — 
“ By love subsists 
All lasting grandeur, by pervading love; 
That gone, we are as dust.” 


He would make us — 
“Know that pride, 
Howe’er disguised in its own majesty, 
Is littleness ; that he who feels contempt 
For any living thing hath faculties 
Which he has never used.” 
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With unwearied earnestness of conjoined example and pre- 
cept, he illustrates how — 
“Unelbowed by such objects as oppress 
Our active powers, those powers themselves become 
Strong to subvert our noxious qualities ; 
They sweep distemper from the busy day, 


And make the big, round chalice of the year 
Run o’er with gladness.” 


He leads us to be — 
“Studious more to see 
Great truths than touch and handle little ones.” 


He teaches us pre-eminently the lesson which alienated 
moroseness so constantly inverts : — 


“To enfeebled power, 
From clear communion with uninjured minds, 
What renovation may be brought, and what 
Degree of healing to a wounded spirit, 
Dejected, and habitually disposed 
To seek, in degradation of her kind, 
Excuse and solace for her own defects.” 


He exemplifies in all his life, and in all his works,-the habit 
of seeing the great in the small, the sublime in the vulgar, 
the strange in the common, the awful authority and charm of 
humanity in the poorest and most ignorant men, and God 
everywhere, —a habit invaluable alike for wisdom, for vir- 
tue, for dignity, for peace, and for happiness. Fortunate 
every one who learns the secret! 

He teaches us, finally, the restorative efficacy and charm 
of solitude, like a prophet familiar with all her secrets. To 
turn from a Heine to a Wordsworth is like changing atten- 
tion from the roar and blaze of brothels, groggeries, and hells, 
to a nightingale warbling on a moonlit bough in heaven. 
What a strain he pours on the ears of the fops, loungers, 
gladiators, and slaves of time ! — 


“ When from our better selves we have: too long 
Been parted by the hurrying world, and droop, 
Sick of its business, of its pleasures tired, 
How gracious, how benign, is solitude ! 

How potent a mere image of her sway! 
Most potent when impressed upon the mind 
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With an appropriate human centre, —a hermit, 
Deep in the bosom of the wilderness ; 
Votary, in vast cathedral, where no foot 

Is treading, where no other face is seen, 
Kneeling at prayers; or watchman on the top 
Of lighthouse beaten by Atlantic waves ; 

Or as the soul of that great Power is met 
Sometimes embodied on a public road, 
When, for the night deserted, it assumes 

A character of quiet more profound 

Than pathless wastes.” 


The immortal fame of Wordsworth is secure with the im- 
mortal benefits he will render his docile readers. While 
Winander, Fairfield, and Rydal remain, to all visionary minds 
his wraith will haunt them; and as long as Derwent runs, it 
will murmur his name to the pilgrims on its banks. Men 
will have a more blessed and mysterious communion with 
nature, a more constant and pervading sense of the presence 
of God, a more firm and tender love of their fellow-beings, 
because he has lived and sung. Fitly does Lowell say, 
referring to him: “ Parnassus has two peaks: the one where 
improvising poets cluster; the other, where the singer of 
deep secrets sits alone, —a peak veiled sometimes from the 
whole morning of a generation by earth-born mists and 
smoke of kitchen-fires, only to glow the more consciously at 
sunset, and after nightfall to crown itself with imperishable 
stars.” W. R. A. 





UNITARIAN CONFERENCE AT SYRACUSE. 


Tue duty of reporting the doings of this Conference has 
already been well performed by the daily and weekly news- 
papers, secular and religious, and there is no need that the 
record should be spread out afresh upon these pages; never- 
theless, so noteworthy a meeting cannot be allowed to pass 
altogether without a word. Perhaps what the present writer 
will have to set down may have a little added value, as the 
story of one who went to the gathering unwillingly, as a 
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hopelessly undenominational person, not prepared to be fa- 
vorably impressed, and returned feeling that it was good to 
have been there. It must suffice to direct attention to what 
was pronounced and representative. It all comes well 
enough into this single statement. It was a Christian Con- 
ference, — Christian in its uttered thought, Christian in its 
earnest desire, purpose, and definite provision, to preach the 
gospel, and that in no aggressive or sectarian spirit, as pull- 
ing down another man’s work, or building on another man’s 
foundation, but in that temper of the true catholic which 
places Christianity itself before any, even the most favored 
form. 

The Conference has a right to be called Christian in its 
uttered thought. The reader may think that this is a small 
thing to say of a body convened in Christendom in the inter- 
ests of the religious life; but our meaning will presently 
appear. Almost directly upon the opening of the assembly, 


one of the members, plainly a young man of great earnest- . 


ness, proposed a change in the fundamental affirmation of the 
Constitution. The present preamble and first article read 
thus :— 


‘‘ PREAMBLE.— Whereas, The great opportunities and demands 
for Christian labor and consecration at this time increase our 
sense of the obligations of all disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ 
to prove their faith by self-denial, and by the devotion of their 
lives and possessions to the service of God, and the building-up of 
the kingdom of his Son, — 

“Therefore the Christian churches of the Unitarian faith, here 
assembled, unite themselves in a common body, to be known as 
the National Conference of Unitarian Churches, to the end of ener- 
gizing and stimulating the denominations with which they are 
connected to the largest exertions in the cause of Christian faith 
and work.” 


And we were asked to substitute for these paragraphs the 
following : — 


*¢ PREAMBLE. — Whereas, The object of Christianity is the uni- 
versal diffusion of love, righteousness, and truth; and the attain- 
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ment of this object depends, under God, upon individual and 
collective Christian activity; and collective Christian activity, to 
be efficient, must be thoroughly organized: and — 

‘* Whereas, Perfect freedom of thought, which is at once the 
right and the duty of every human being, always leads to diver- 
sity of opinion, and is therefore hindered by common creeds or 
statements of faith: and — 

‘* Whereas, The only reconciliation of the duties of collective 
Christian activity and individual freedom of thought lies in an 
efficient organization for practical Christian work, based rather on 
unity of spirit than on uniformity of belief, — 

“ ArTICLE I.— Therefore the churches here assembled, disre- 
garding all sectarian or theological differences, and offering a 
cordial fellowship to all who will join with them in Christian 
work, unite themselves in a common body, to be known as 
Tue NationaL CONFERENCE OF UNITARIAN AND INDEPENDENT 
CHURCHES.” 


Now, let it be observed that this change was asked for on 


- the ground that the preamble was burdensome to the con- 


sciences of some of the brethren, the younger, it was said, 
who could not affirm the Lordship of Christ in the usual, 
and, as they supposed, supernatural, sense. Opportunity 
was given for the fullest discussion of the subject; and the 
result was an earnest re-affirmation of the original preamble, 
most happily for the Conference, which would have made a 
sorry figure indeed as a Christian body, had its members 
consented, in the very second year of its life, to rewrite the 
fundamental article of its Constitution, and that for the sake 
of disowning the Lordship of the Christ on the poor plea that 
the simplest possible Christian confession could not honestly 
be made by some who wished, nevertheless, to be of the fel- 
lowship. 

This inability undoubtedly constituted a reason why they 
should withdraw, choosing a course for which all honest per- 
sons would respect them, but not a reason why those whose 
faith the preamble expressed should depart from their alle- 
giance to it. It was plain, that a few, at least, honestly and 
earnestly desired the change. There can be no cause for 
glossing over or making light of the fact. We cannot join 
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with those who seek to cover up all differences, and explain 
words so that they may mean every thing or nothing. There 
is nothing to be hoped, but much to be feared, from what has 
been well described, by one of our radical Christians, as “ an 
effort to hold a middle course between essentially opposite 
principles, to ignore radical differences, to turn great questions 
between natural and supernatural, authority and freedom, 
an official Christ and a human Jesus, into mere sliding scales 
of more and less, an attempt which must result at last in pre- 
serving just enough of both sides to neutralize each other 
and leave no vital motive power. Let us avoid that Via 
Media of which Father Newman’s words afford the best de- 
scription, — the path where ‘ mistiness is the mother of wis- 
dom,’ the channel of no-meaning, between the Scylla and 
Charybdis of Ay and No.” The very arguments that are 
sometimes used to persuade some of the doubting brethren to 
a nominal conformity, if they are valid for their case, are 
equally valid to retain, in apparent allegiance to the com- ° 
mon confessions of Christendom, many who, in the progress 
of the mind, no longer find those creeds in their thought. 
We would not say, The words only mean thus and so, — 
better let them pass; but rather this: They mean even more 
than they express, they mean a yast deal,—TI shall respect 
you if you refuse to affirm them lightly. 

We have lived long enough to know that there are few 
finalities, and that we are very slow in coming to those few. 
It is a day of change. We must not be surprised when dear 
friends part, and take opposite directions. Whichever way 
they go, we must be just, we do not say charitable, but 
just ; not thinking evil, when, at the worst, there may be only 
an error of judgment. When we come upon re-actionists, we 
must not cry out, Ambition! When we come upon those 
who are moved to deny and destroy, we must not cry out, 
Infidelity! We must not “strive and cry,” but watch and 
pray and labor, and make our own speech real, —not only tra- 
ditionary or merely true to our intellects, but a part of the 
heart’s abundance ; so essential to us that we have no need 
to be for ever reiterating our persuasions. Those who are 
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walking in the light find no necessity to be for ever declaring 
that the sun shines: the true gospel is in power. The 
Christian believer works at an immense advantage. He. may 
well receive a proposition to labor in the ways of naturalism, 
as one of the great workmasters of our busy world might 
receive a proposal to abandon his mill-seat by the side of a 
great river, and go off upon some enterprise of mere hand- 
work, carrying forge and anvil with him. Christ is with us 
that we may have life, supernatural life, and that we may 
have it more abundantly. It is not a question about this and 
the other miracle ; it is a question of God with us, through 
Him who came to bring us to God, and who can do this for 
us only upon condition that we abide with him. They say 
that this is conservatism, — meaning that it is antiquated and 
behind the age. Are not they rather behind the age, and that 
more than eighteen centuries, who say any less? We were 
told of a friend, the other day, who had been so much en- 
gaged in meditations and charities as not to have heard of 
the success of the Atlantic Telegraph, — an unnecessary clos- 
ing of the ears, certainly; and yet there are those who, in 
this nineteenth century of Christ, have not yet heard that 
there is a Holy Ghost, and that God does really answer 
prayer, and that, besides the divine in us, there is a Divine 
above us. In what way the doctrine involved in the pre- 
amble would be interpreted by the Unitarians of the present 
day, it would be hard to say. Arianism has died out, except 
perhaps amongst a very few of the elders. The ministers, 
we think, have gone farther than the laymen in the direction 
of Humanitarianism. Many minds are unsettled as to the 
meaning of such language as this of the Constitution; many 
are honestly convinced that definiteness is neither to be de- 
sired nor to be attained: but there are those, a few at least, 
who, appealing partly to the other Gospels, but chiefly to St. 
John, are ready to affirm the essentially Divine in Christ as 
the objective Source of the new life of love. Such inter- 
preters of the word and work of the Lord, whilst they are 
unable to accept the expression of their faith which is pro- 
vided in the time-honored dogma of the Trinity, with its 
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Persons which are not Persons, are separated even more 
widely from those who find in Christians only the outgrowth 
and upreaching of our human nature. For ourselves, we are 
satisfied that the Unitarian will find that he must affirm more 
or less of Christ, and that we have not yet seen more than 
the beginning of the great debate upon the person and offices 
of the world’s Saviour. What we want is to be sure that it is 
no mere war of words, but a real comparison of experiences 
and authorities; an earnest and charitable survey of lives, — 
the life which is natural, and the life which is lived by the 
grace of the Son of God. If the latter is what it claims to 
be, there can be no mistaking it; there will be no need of 
clamoring for it; we shall hardly want to have a creed about 
it, so truly will the testimony be written upon the heart and 
upon the face, as by the finger of God; so truly will the 
light rise and shine upon a world which is too much in dark- 
ness not to know when the sun has risen, and put out its 
poor tapers. The Conference refused to part with the ex- 
pression of their faith: let them show it forth accordingly. 
We may add, in this connection, that they did well in making 
one change, by which “ other Christian churches” are invited 
to come and sit down with the Unitarians in their assembly. 
But far beyond any formal voting, however earnest, the 
missionary spirit which was abroad in the Conference wit- 
nessed for a genuine Christian faith. He who has nothing 
to impart can hardly have the gospel, —the gospel of which 
Paul wrote, woe is me, if I preach it not. The Unitarians, it 
is said, —and they have said it as frequently as any, — have not 
been missionary. They were not ready to be. It was fortu- 
nate undoubtedly, providential indeed, that some of them 
were not. Destruction gets done quite fast enough ; and, if 
destroyers are not very zealous, so much the better for the 
world they live in. Moreover, many amongst the Unitarians 
who were not destroyers, but eager to affirm and build up, 
have been slow in coming to a distinct gospel consciousness, 
an earnest apprehending of that by which they also were ap- 
prehended. ‘This day of spiritual paralysis is plainly passing 
away. West and East, there are the motions of a new life 
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The Western brethren sent to the Conference an earnest 
Broad-Church memorial, asking for co-operation in the work 
of preaching the word, not in the name of a sect, but in the 
Master’s name. The Western Unitarians include many men 
of rare gifts and the highest promise; men whose wisdom and 
fervor are alike conspicuous, — our own, though they have 
come to Liberal communions, some of them, from other bod- 
ies. What we note is something in men’s hearts which draws 
them towards others; a feeling that they have something un- 
speakably precious to give, a real contribution to the spiritual 
treasure-house of the world. No longer occupied with mere 
abstractions, or the refinements of religious sentiment built 
up into a more robust Christian stature and proportions, they 
are able to put life into the individual church, the life which 
is nourished by earnest conference and hearty work, and also 
to set about the grouping of churches into effective associa- 
tions for genuine missionary labors. It is proposed, for ex- 
ample, as Mr. Tilden told us in his very admirable missionary 
report, to organize lay meetings and provide lay readings in 
destitute neighborhoods, and to send about travelling evan- 
gelists, who shall discharge, so far as may be, from town to 
town, the offices of a regular clergyman, administering ordi- 
nances, as well as preaching the word. Those who have lived 
even in privileged New England well know how needful 
such an itinerant ministry is, — how large a portion, even of 
Protestant New-Englanders, must have the gospel brought 
to them, if they are to have it at all. We trust that the Lib- 
eral churches will do their part, and more, in these home 
missions ; beginning in the streets and lanes that join hard 
upon the synagogue, going out upon the moors and plains 
and lonely hillsides, seeking for the Ishmaelites of our mod- 
ern society. Better than any creed-testimony will be the 
movement of our simple yet profound truth forth into the 
waste places. If we can show how the rich’and poor may 
meet together, even in these days of increasing luxury in the 
house of God; how the gospel can reach the unchurched mil- 
lions; how it can save them from superstition on the one hand, 
and infidelity on the other hand; how it ean be in and with the 
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age, and yet not of the age, a real power, — we need give our- 
selves no concern about denominational fortunes. 

Local conferences are suggested and promised; we hope 
that they will soon be a part of our history. There are feeble 
churches scattered over the land that need sympathy, need 
to be assured that there is a body of which they are members, 
and that life-tides from a warm heart are flowing into every 
limb. From these smaller gatherings we shall expect quite 
as much, to say the least, as from the larger assembly which 
hereafter will be called together only once in two years. 

We are well aware that all those who were present at the 
Conference did not, in all likelihood, share our very agreea- 
ble impressions. Some must have thought the majority big- 
oted and timid and sadly prejudiced. Let us not judge 
one another. Let each one come to his own conclusions, as 
he best can, and work with all his might according to the 
light and help which God shall give him, and we shall find 
the words of cautious old Gamaliel fulfilled, — “‘ If this coun- 
sel or this work be of men, it will come to nought; but, if it 
be of God, ye cannot overthrow it, lest haply ye be found to 
fight against God.” Meanwhile, so much must the writer say 
of “ my fellow-workers unto the kingdom of God, who have 
been a comfort unto me.” E. 


ALLEGED DEFECTS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Ir is instructive, if not alarming, to witness the increasing 
hardihood of denial among our modern rationalists. The 
late Theodore Parker, and others who agreed with him, were 
accustomed to denounce with great severity the ‘“ Christianity 
of the Church ;” but, at the same time, they held up the 
“Christianity of Christ,” by contrast, to so much the stronger 
admiration. In their view, the Christian religion, as it came 
from its founder, was ‘‘the absolute,” the perfect religion. 
The great work of the theological reformer was to clear 
away the accretions and corruptions of later times; for it was 
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certain, that, if we could get at the religion which Jesus really 
taught, we should find no flaw or blemish there, but a sys- 
tem of truth adapted to all nations and all ages of the world. 
Now, however, a new and bolder position has been assumed. 
Starting with the belief, that Jesus was simply a “ Galilean 
peasant,” and no World-Redeemer or Divinely-Anointed 
One, the more recent rationalism has not unnaturally come 
to the conclusion, that he whom Christians venerate as their 
Lord was only an “ignorant Jew;” and that his religion 
has several very serious errors and defects, which unfit it 
for universal dominion. What some of these alleged de- 
fects and errors are, I propose to consider now ; not because 
our religion stands in need of defence, but rather for the bet- 
ter understanding of the kind of opposition which Christi- 
anity has to encounter at the present day. 

The silence of our Lord on the duties of the marriage rela- 
tion, and his evident preference of a single life to a married 
one, are among the gravest of the charges brought against 
the perfection of his religion. A brief examination of the 
familiar passages of the Gospels on which such an opinion 
claims to be founded will help us to a right conclusion. In- 
deed, if we look carefully at the purport of a single one of 
these, it will perhaps be sufficient to show us, that Christ has 
spoken no disparagement of the marriage bond, no prefer- 
ence of a single to a married life. The nineteenth chapter 
of Matthew, from verses 3 to 12, contains the strongest pas- 
sage that can be urged in favor of the view here referred to. 
For, apparently, our Lord here commends those who are 
willing, “ for the kingdom of heaven’s sake,” to abstain from 
marriage, above those who for any cause may choose to 
marry. And, undoubtedly, asceticism in every Christian age, 
has rested itself on this supposed commendation ; even the 
devout Herbert giving in to the Romish doctrine, that a sin- 
gle life is the holier. But what is exactly the import of this 
passage? The Pharisees hoped to involve our Lord in a con- 
troversy with the Mosaic law on the subject of divorce; and 
so they approached him with the question, “ May a man di- 


vorce his wife for any cause that pleases him?” Jesus an- 
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swers, “ Not so; for it is written in your own law that God 
made man originally male and female,” and that this distinc- 
tion of sex is the ground of marriage, and that marriage 
makes two human beings to be one. Man may not therefore 
sunder, at his own capricious will, what God himself has 
joined. “ But,” urge his tempters, “‘ why then did Moses say 
that one may put away his wife by simply giving a bill of 
divorcement ’?” — “ This,” replies Jesus, “ was permitted by 
Moses because you were in too low a spiritual condition to re- 
ceive the law in its original purity. Your ‘ hardness of heart’ 
required this modification for a time, to prevent worse evils. 
But now I re-affirm the true law, that only infidelity to the 
marriage vow justifies divorce. Separation for any other 
cause is adultery.” So far, it can hardly be denied, our Lord 
affirms the sanctity of true marriage, and never intimates by 
one word that a single state is preferable. But the graver 
difficulty is supposed to lie in what follows. The disciples, 
conceiving that this stricter law of divorce might often make 
marriage a heavy burden upon human nature, suggested that 
it were better not to marry at all. What was the Master’s 


reply? Certainly he does not confirm their suggestion. He. 


does not say, You are right. He says, ‘* All men cannot fol- 
low the rule you would lay down. ‘There are some who by 
nature are unfitted for the marriage relation. ‘There are 
others who cannot enter into it, by reason of obstructions 
which men have put in their way. And there is a third 
class, who, for the sake of supreme devotion to spiritual 
things, voluntarily deny themselves the joys and privileges of 
married life. ‘He that is able to receive it,’—i.e., he who 
belongs to either of these classes, —‘ let him receive it 3’ let 
him find his happiness and his duty in some other than the 
married state.” ‘hat is all. And the fair inference from 
this conversation, to my mind, plainly is, that our, Lord pur- 
posely avoids saying what the disciples were expecting him 
to say, —that “it is not good to marry.” If any choose to 
lead a single life from the high motive of religious consecra- 
tion, they are at liberty to do so; but let them not doubt that 
those who choose to marry may do it also from the highest 
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motive, and may believe that they too are conforming to the 
will of God. Simply as an ethical doctrine, what can be 
truer than this which I interpret as Christ’s view of mar- 
riage? It is unquestionably “ ordained of God,” and there- 
fore a “holy estate.” But both married and single life, like 
all other conditions of humanity, are instruments of good or 
evil according to the character of those who enter into them. 
I will only add, in reference to this point, that a Christian 
should hardly doubt that he who was present at the wedding 
feast in Cana, and furnished entertainment for its guests, ap- 
proved of that sacred bond which unites two human beings 
for life in the tenderest and sweetest of all life’s relations. 
But it is also among the alleged defects of Christianity, 
that its founder said nothing about the duties of the married 
state. He does not tell us how husbands and wives should 
endeavor to keep their marriage vows, how they should be- 
have towards each other in the various trying conditions 
which may come upon them, how they should discharge 
their solemn responsibilities towards their children, how their 
home should be made a Christian sanctuary, and the abode 
of all that is loveliest on earth. This objection is similar to 
those which find difficulty in the silence of our Lord upon 
one’s duties towards the State, and upon all that relates to 
business and trade, and upon many other of the complicated 
relations of our existing society. One answer is sufficient 
for all: Christ did not come to declare a complete system of 
ethics. It would have been a serious objection to his Divine 
claims, and an obstruction to his mission, had he done so. 
A system of morality involves the rigidity of law; and, 
when professing to come from a Divine source, compels the 
submission of the human will. But Christ would “draw all 
men unto him,” not compel them. He came to give a new 
life to men; and that life would manifest itself in the cheer- 
ful and voluntary performance of every duty. He came “a 
light into the world,” and that light scatters all darkness 
from the minds of those who are willing to receive it. ‘The 
excellence of his method is fully vindicated by its results. No 
truly Christian man has ever failed in his duties to the State 
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or to his own family. No Christian merchant or lawyer has 
ever allowed fraud or avarice to corrupt his dealings with his 
fellow-men. As a Christian, he has learned from the Gos- 
pels themselves that law of neighborly love which is suscep- 
tible of infinite applications. As a Christian, he has been 
taught of God, in devout communion with him, what he 
must do and be in all the relations of life. I assert it to be 
the direct fruit of Christian experience, to make the con- 
science larger, stronger, tenderer. That cannot, therefore, be 
a defect in our Lord’s teachings, which has enabled men in 
all ages more fully to understand and more faithfully to 
fulfil all the duties of their calling, and, without any precise 
rules, to accomplish more than all rules could effect. 
Somewhat different still is the objection, that Christianity, 
as taught by its founder, gives the preference to a passive over 
an active virtue. Our Lord commends humility, it is said, 
but not courage. He inculcates trust in God, patience under 
injuries, forgiveness of wrong and insult, but not an active 
interference in behalf of the oppressed, not drawing the 
sword for the defence of one’s country, not even diligence in 
providing for one’s own household or in the pursuit of an 
honest calling. It does not appear from the Gospels to be 
any part of man’s duty to subdue the physical world to his 
uses, to develop its wealth, to explore its domain, to con- 
tend against its destructive energies, to make it more and 
more fit for human abode. We do not learn in the school of 
Christ an admiration of the old heroic virtue which founded 
kingdoms, and maintained them against all adversaries, and 
established them on an impregnable basis. Nor do we in 
this school find any thing which should cause us to exult in 
the triumphs of modern civilization. On the contrary, it 
would seem that a disciple of the Lord, who had no other 
instruction than the literal sense of his words, would acquire 
a positive distaste and aversion to much which constitutes 
the peculiar boast of this age, achievements which have 
been wrought by unparalleled energy, science, and skill. If 
“the disciple whom Jesus loved” be taken as the highest 
type of Christian virtue, does there not seem an incongruity 
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in the thought of a Christian taking any active part in the pro- 
motion of some of those reforms which are now considered 
so essential to human welfare? Imagine a St. John at the 
head of the nation, or conducting a “ forlorn hope,” or ex- 
ploring a path for the Pacific railroad! Or, to vary the 
form of the supposition, think how the traditionary ideas of 
the “saint,” in every communion of Christendom, are utterly 
incompatible with a thousand demands which the every-day 
work of the world makes upon us. Hence the re-action of 
“secularism” in our day. It is somehow felt, that the world 
could not get on without a very large infusion of an element 
not derived from the records of the Christian faith. 

Now, we need not fear to admit the facts here alleged. 
According to our present mode of judging, it is inevitable 
that our Lord should seem to prefer the virtues called pas- 
sive. But that, I affirm, is no defect in his teachings; it has 
its root in some profound spiritual truth. Let us see if we 
may not attain to some perception of this truth. . It is one 
way of meeting the difficulty to say, that there was peculiar 
need of insisting on the passive virtues when the discourses 
of Jesus were uttered. But we who admit the universal 
adaptation of the gospel to human wants cannot be satisfied 
with any such explanation. It must be as true now as when 
our Lord was upon earth, that we should resist not evil, 
should turn the other cheek to the smiter, should voluntarily 
take the lowest place. That is, there must be a truth in 
these expressions which no lapse of time can ever efface or 
outgrow. And it seems to me the true explanation of the 
difficulty here felt is somewhat as follows: ‘The passive 
virtues are the groundwork of the active. The great 
' Teacher lays more stress upon them because they are more 
fundamental. They relate to the inner life and character. 
Let this primal work be well done, and we need not fear that 
the virtues which pertain to active life will ever come into 
disrepute, or be in any way discouraged. For illustration, 
let us take humility ; a virtue which has always been recog- 
nized as peculiarly Christian, nay, which has even been made 
a reproach to the Christian religion. ‘There are all kinds of 
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disguises and pretences which pass for this virtue; but 
humility, in its essence, is that spirit which makes no claim to 
human or divine favor. It is not self-asserting. It is utterly 
free from all jealousy, envy, and discontent. It is the parent 
of reverence and gratitude. It accepts all conditions of life 
as occasions alike of doing God service. It is the basis of 
the truest and only desirable independence, and the school in 
which the noblest courage is learned. If these are not mere 
assertions, have we not here some steps of the process by 
which an energetic, manly, and heroic virtue is educed from 
what seemed at first a mere passive element of character? 
No one will deny courage to belong to the active class of 
virtues. But what makes courage? Setting aside that form 
of it which is the result of mere physical insensibility, what 
can more effectually inspire courage than utter self-forgetful- 
ness, combined with an unwavering faith in the Divine 
Providence? Now, humility is forgetfulness of self, and it is 
the direct preparation for the faith that overcomes the 
world. Is it moral courage that is in question, the willing- 
ness to face ridicule and contempt and misunderstanding, the 
courage to say No, the readiness to undertake a “thankless 
task” when duty or affection calls? Then who so much to 
be relied upon for this principle as the man of true humility, 
who has no personal ends to gain, no self-love to be wounded, 
no loss to dread which others can inflict? Or, if one is 
required to encounter physical sufferings and privations in 
any of the thousand forms in which they occur, humility is 
here also a direct qualification for meeting the trial, inasmuch 
as it takes away distrust in the providence of God, and gives 
assurance that we shall not be tried beyond our needs or our 
strength. And here a doubt may well be suggested, whether 
the distinction between active and passive virtues does not 
sometimes mislead. An implicit fazth or trust in God seems, 
in one aspect of it, to belong to the passive qualities of the 
character. Yet it is also, beyond question, one of the most 
prominent elements in the successful explorer, discoverer, 
reformer, hero, and conqueror. Let the familiar examples 
of Luther and Columbus suffice to prove this. It is not so 
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much a distinction between different classes of virtues as 
between different human characters. Some men will turn all 
truth into occasions and motives for action. Some will find 
every thing minister to their love of seclusion and contempla- 
tion. The foundations of Christian ethics are undeniably of 
the most comprehensive nature, consisting in love to God and 
to man. There is absolutely no human duty which cannot 
be referred to one or both of these principles. And there is 
nothing in the spirit or the form of our Lord’s teaching 
which, when rightly considered, justifies us in any preference 
of a contemplative life to an active one. That it should 
ever have seemed otherwise must be ascribed to the same 
perversion of human nature which gave rise to the monstrous 
forms of asceticism. ‘The more enlightened interpretation of 
Christianity assures us, that our very “ field” is the “ world;” 
which, therefore, we are not to denounce and flee from, but 
seek, like our Master, to save. The chair of State, the 
merchant’s counting room, the mechanic’s workshop, the 
farmer’s field, are all consecrated places, if one will, no whit 
less than the cell of the anchoret or the venerable cathedral. 
Does one object, that these ideas are not derived from the 
Christian records, and that therefore what passes for Chris- 
tian ethics has to be supplemented from the prevailing spirit 
of the age? I answer, such ideas are not indeed found in 
any literal interpretation of the gospel, but they are deducible 
from its spirit, through the aid of that diviner life which 
Christianity is and which it imparts. The more fully that 
life is received, the larger and more comprehensive becomes 
the view of one’s Christian obligations, and the more inex- 
haustible the meaning of the inspired volume, which shall 
prove to all ages a light shining unto the perfect day ? 

The alleged defects of Christianity are found not only in 
its ethics, but in some of its theological doctrines also. 
Christ, it is said by the objectors, taught the doctrines of 
demoniacal possession and the eternity of future punishment; 
and both of these are contrary to sound reason, and one of 
them is certainly at variance with our natural sense of justice 
and our instincts of benevolence. Now, I do not intend, in 
so limited space, to enter into the interpretation of those 
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passages of our Lord’s discourses and conversations which 
seem to convey the doctrines here referred to. I am ready 
to concede, that he did teach, by implication, the doctrine of 
demoniacal possession. I am not prepared to deny, that he 
taught, in a certain sense, the eternal punishment of the 
wicked; i.e., the eternal connection of sin and-misery. Nay 
more, I see no hint in any words of Jesus, that there may 
be opportunity for repentance in another life. On the 
contrary, the continual drift of all his teaching is, that the 
present lifetime alone holds out any hope of conversion and 
salvation. But to charge these doctrines as defects in the 
blessed gospel is to assume, that we know more than he who 
came into the world as the incarnate Truth; a position indeed 
perfectly consistent with the attitude of a deist, but hardly 
with that of the professed believer in Christ. How could the 
Christian world any longer look up to him with adoring love 
and trust, if he were liable to a mistake in such vital matters ? 
It seems to me the part not only of modesty, but of truest 
wisdom, to come to any other conclusion sooner than that 
the Founder of our holy religion, whose light has been 
appreciated by the purest and wisest of our race, can possibly 
have erred in,regard to the nature and destiny of the soul, 
or the dangers which it is exposed to in time and in eternity. 
Would it not indeed be monstrous, that the Redeemer should 
not be fully acquainted with the evils from which he is to 
redeem ?— that the Saviour should not know who are “ the 
lost” whom he came to seek and to save? ‘Therefore, O 
timid and trembling believer! fear not, when it is pretended 
that science has overthrown the doctrines which your Master 
recognized as true. Appeal from science to the “ Lord of 
the sciences.” Say, like the simple-hearted blind man in 
the Gospel, “‘ One thing I know, that, whereas I was blind, 
now I see;” and he who gave me that light cannot be in any 
darkness. Wait in full assurance that the time will come 
when wisdom shall be justified of all her children, when the 
words of the “elder Scripture” shall be seen to accord with 
those of the later, and the Spirit of truth shall guide into all 
truth those who are willing to receive Him who is the way, 
the truth, and the life. W. 8. 
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IS CHRIST “IN THE WAY”? OR IS HE THE 
WAY? 


A FEW days since, a minister, bearing our name, was con- 
gratulated by one of his parishioners on having relieved her 
mind by taking Christ out of the way between her and the 
Father. This struck me as expressing, in a brief sentence, 
the great point now at issue in many quarters in regard to 
the relation of Christ to God and man. Is he “in the way”? 
—an obstruction in our approach to the Father, and our 
conceptions of his character? Or is he the way ? — himself 
the very path that leads us to right views of the Divine 
Being, helps us to a better knowledge of him, and aids us in 
our worship? Does it follow, as is now contended by some, 
that, if he was not the “very God of Gods,” he must have 
been a mere man like ourselves, inspired only in a higher 
degree, and in some respects fallible and faulty as we all are ? 

We can have no clear and practical Christology until we 
settle this great question. It is fundamental, not only in its 
theological bearings, but in its relations to the influence of 
Christ, as a person, upon our faith in general, and hence 
upon our moral and spiritual condition. 

There is a difficulty on this subject, not confined, I regret 
to say, to those who are avowedly rationalists, that is, who 
form their conceptions of Christ by their own reasonings, and 
then reject, or essentially vitiate, the New-Testament record 
whenever it conflicts with their conceptions. Now, I am not 
about to argue with those who invalidate the record whenever 
it militates with their views; but I would show, that, if our 
faith in the Scriptures is firm, and we accept them as a 
divine record, we must believe at the same time that Christ 
is not “in the way,” but is verily himself the true way to the 
Father. 

How slow have men been to receive this great truth! 
While one part of the Church of Christ regard him as on a 
level with the Father, another portion reduce him to the rank 
of simple humanity; and multitudes, lest they should exalt 
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him too highly, are losing sight of him altogether in his 
Scriptural and special relation to themselves. 

This is sometimes done by treating Christ controversially 
and logically alone. In this position, we look at him as a 
mere subject of speculation; we become thinkers, perhaps 
acute thinkers, it may be right thinkers, in regard to his 
nature and rank. But there we stop: we do not press on 
from the intellect to the heart; we are not yet true believers 
in Christ; we do not look upon him as a special being, per- 
sonal and intimate to ourselves. We take our stand outside 
of the Bible, and not in it. He does not yet interest our 
feelings ; hence we contemplate him coldly ; we do not listen 
to him reverently, and accept him as to us “ chief among ten 
thousand, and altogether lovely.” 

Then, again, many regard Christ, so to speak, admissively. 

They do not receive him positively, but negatively. Ask 
them, as he himself did the Pharisees, “ What think you 
of Christ?” and they will answer, “He is not equal with 
God ;” “ He did not pre-exist ;” or “ He is not a mere man.” 
Or, if they are pressed to state their own faith positively, 
they will admit that he is the Son of God, the Saviour of the 
world, and a pattern of all moral and spiritual excellence. 
They will acknowledge that his religion is important, and we 
ought to obey it. But they do not everywhere and always 
‘affirm these things. They are not defenders of the cross; 
they do not contend earnestly for the faith. Through fear of 
believing too much in Christ, they believe altogether too 
little ; and assert and maintain, by their lips and their life, 
almost nothing. 

Others consider Christ, not as the only way to God and to 
life eternal, but as one among many ways. He is not taken 
as their Lord and Master: they acknowledge no lord above 
their own unassisted reason; they accept no master beyond 
the light of their own minds. 

But, to all seekers, whether heathen or nominally Chris- 
tian, the words of our Saviour are clear and explicit: “I am 
the way.” Look where else you may, there is but one way 
to God: “no man can come to the Father but by me.” This 
language admits of two interpretations; both of which, how- 
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ever, lead to one and the same conclusion. We may trans- 
late the original language literally. ‘I am the way,” the only 
way to God, whom you seek. “I am the truth;” there is 
no truth on this subject out of me. “Iam the life;” I am 
the foundation of spiritual, eternal life. Or we may expound 
it thus: “I am the true way to life,” meaning immortal life, 
the life of which he had just spoken. In either case, Jesus 
presents himself as the only way to the Father, the only 
source of divine truth, and the one exclusive guide to eternal 
life. 

Take the first of these expositions. It may be thus para- 
phrased: “I am the way.” Whatever end you propose to 
yourself, religiously speaking, let your destination be what- 
ever it may, you can arrive at no high and enduring good, 
either in attaining a knowledge of divine things, or in finding 
the object you seek, as a spiritual being, or in securing your 
own ultimate salvation, salvation from error and ignorance, 
from sin, death, and misery, — except through me. Iam the 
way over which you must pass to reach the goal you have in 
view. 

“Tam the truth.” Many have come before me who taught 
only falsity ; and many will come after me, claiming to know 
more, or as much, of God and man and eternal life as I 
know. But they all wander in mental blindness and guilt, 
in spiritual darkness. ‘They may inculcate temporary doc- 
trines, suited to some one age, or truths adapted to a single 
country or people, and to special circumstances ; but I teach 
for all times, for every kindred and tongue, and for the mani- 
fold conditions of the universal race. My truth is not rela- 
tive or local; it is absolute, unchangeable, eternal. 

Nay, while other teachers only utter the truth with their 
lips, and only preach and publish what they believe, “I am 
the truth.” Whosoever looketh upon me hath not only 
heard of, but seen, the Father. I not only proclaim the 
nature of man, and tell him of what he is capable, and unfold 
his duty, and announce his destiny, but I am a divine imper- 
sonation of his highest nature, an exhibition of his capacities. 
I show duty enacted; I manifest the destination set before 
the race. I do not simply, like many other teachers, call 
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attention to divine truth, and point to that high, spiritual 
sun ; I myself am “ the light of the world.” 

And not the light only, “I am also the life.” You see in 
me an exemplification of every doctrine, precept, promise, 
hope, sanction, of my religion. If you would know what 
you are to do, to live for ever, you must fasten your eyes upon 
Christ. He is “the rose of Sharon:” behold in him the 
beauty of holiness and the fragrance of an all-diffusive char- 
ity! I am “the lily of the valley:” learn of me, who am 
meek and lowly, the gentleness and power of true humility. 
I am “the cedar of Lebanon,” exalted by my union with the 
Father, incorruptible in substance, filled with a saving per- 
fume, and of a holy and healing efficacy. ‘I am the bread 
of life.’ You hunger for, and seek, the loaves of earth ; you 
are eating manna in the wilderness, like your fathers, and, 
like them, you will die. But eat of my bread, and you will 
live for ever. The bread I offer you is “my flesh, which I 
give for the life of the world.” I am full of life, life in my- 
self, given me by my Father. So have I taken hold of eter- 
nal things, that with me time is no more. I not only look 
forward to, but already have, everlasting life. I tread this 
globe beneath my feet. I stand even now within the portals 
of my Father’s house. 

Yet more, I am the only way to the Father. It is he that 
sent me into the world; and, as I came from him, so am I 
alone able to lead you up to him. Why should you reject 
me, you Jews, who call him your father? I am the door,” 
and you cannot enter the fold of God except through me. 
Why do you seek to “climb up some other way”? If you 
desire a true and saving faith in him, you must first believe 
in me. The world is in bondage to sin; they have trans- 
gressed the law of God, and would seek his mercy and for- 
giveness. They who are consciously alienated from the Fa- 
ther, ask how they shall be freed from their sins, how assured 
of his forgiveness, how reconciled unto him. I reply, there 
is but one way in which it can be done, and I am that way. 
“If ye believe not that I am he,” the Son of God, the Sa- 
viour of souls, “ ye shall die in your sins.” ‘There is no rest 
for the burdened conscience but in taking my easy yoke. 
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You will never find pardon and peace with the Father except 
through me: I am the way to it. 

Such is the exposition of the language of Christ on the 
means and methods of human salvation. It is direct; it is 
positive; it is plain. Christ is not God himself, but he is the 
way to God: and, while the Father is supreme, and Christ 
subordinate ; while the one is the object of worship, the 
great source of salvation, the end we are to seek, — Christ is 
the way, and the only way, by which we can worship the 
Father aright. He is not simply a convenient or desirable 
medium of worship, but absolutely essential to our acceptance 
with him. 

Christ calls upon us to take him, not as one among a multi- 
tude of equal teachers, but as our supreme instructor; not 
as one who may recommend this or that course of thinking, 
feeling, and action, but as one who commands us, “ This thou 
shalt do; that thou shalt not do.” In a word, he speaks to 
us as one clothed with authority. And, if what he says is 
true, we shall never follow him closely and steadily until we 
believe in his divine authority. It is in vain to glance at him 
as some remote star, to be looked at as a mere wonder, or even 
as the moon walking in her queenly beauty. No: he must 
be to us the very sun of the spiritual world, the central lumi- 
nary, the source of light, life, joy, and peace to the else dark 
and lost soul. According to what Christ claims for himself, 
it will not suffice to accept him as our exemplar alone, not 
though we elevate him admiringly as the best of human 
examples. We must add to this something more ; or, rather, 
his example, to be efficacious, must have its root in a deeper 
principle. And that is faith,—an entire confidence in him 
as the only being through whom we have sure access to the 
Father. We have other examples; and they stimulate us to 
virtue ; but no one of them is, like Christ, an object of impli- 
cit trust: on him alone can we rely as our Saviour. 

God is our example ; we are called in Scripture continually 
to imitate him. But is that his only relation to us? Nay, it 
is but one among a multitude of those relations. Especially 
is he an object of our faith, seen with the spiritual eye, to be 
relied upon under all circumstances, and followed as our un- 
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erring guide. So also is Christ set before us as more than 
a pattern we are to copy. He is a teacher, whose instructions 
we are to receive as perfect, and whom we are to obey 
promptly and with cheerfulness. Every thing he says, and 
every thing he does, seems to the true Christian right. His 
word is never disputed ; his authority is never resisted, never 
so much as questioned. We love him as our best friend; we 
honor him for his wisdom ; we obey him from choice, and with 
our whole heart. We desire no other way; we seek no dif- 
ferent truth; we embrace him as the life of our lives. 

Christ is our example, but he is also still more; for he is 
our Mediator. He is the recipient of spiritual things from 
the Father; and that which is given him he communicates to 
us. The full truth of God beamed on the mind of Christ; 
and through him its rays are transmitted to his disciples. 
The Father is a fountain of everlasting life; and, as he “ hath 
life in himself,” so has he “given to the Son to have life in 
himself.” And we are to look to Jesus as a source of im- 
mortal vigor and blessedness. We need constantly the aid 
of our Father; and, that we may obtain it, he has imparted to 
Christ “the Spirit without measure ;” he has established a 
dcpository, to which we may repair, and where we may 
receive all needed supplies. Christ is the divine plenipoten- 
tiary, bearing messages of grace, mercy, and peace to us from 
the Father. 

This leads me to say, that Christ must be more to us than 
an example, or we could never be brought to repentance and 
the pardon of our sins. In these respects, he is, indeed, no 
example to us; for he lived “ without sin,” and consequently 
never repented, and never needed forgiveness. But he helps 
us in this hardest of all tasks. He shows us, by his own 
faultless life, the exceeding breadth of God’s law, and how 
far we fall short of obeying it. By our joys and our fears, 
by precept and parable, —the misery of the prodigal son, 
and the acceptance of the penitent thief on the cross, —he 
speaks to the sin-bound soul, and bids it look up and hope. 
He pierces the conscience ; his word is quick and powerful, 
dividing asunder soul and spirit, and discerning the very 
thoughts and intents of the heart. And, when he has thus 
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reached the inmost man, he presents his healing gospel, and 
assures us that sincere repentance is never unavailing; but 
that, if we confess our sins, and then determinately forsake 
them, God will grant us an abundant and enduring pardon. 

There are those, as I have already said, who contend, that, 
God being our Father, we need no one to stand between us 
and him; that is, ““ We need no Saviour, we can save our- 
selves. At most, Christ is only an instrument of our salva- 
tion, and why make so large account of him?” I answer, 
that God is indeed our Father; and it is because he is our 
Father that he does not leave us to struggle on in our guilt 
without pity and without aid. The earthly parent provides 
teachers, intellectual and moral saviours, for his children: 
why, then, should not our Heavenly Father 'send us an un- 
erring teacher, a spiritual Saviour, — one through whom we 
can come to him, and become what he so earnestly desires 
to see us? And what though Christ be subordinate to the 
Father? Shall we, in shunning the error of the Trinitarian, 
which makes the Saviour equal to the Father, sink him to a 
comparative insignificance? Or, lest, like the Catholic, we 
make him an object of dread, and set up some Mary, mother 
of God, to interpose with her child on our behalf, shall we 
straightway degrade him by calling him a mere earthly instru- 
ment of our salvation? Or, as we gaze at the Father, must 
we overlook Christ entirely ? 

This ought not so to be: to argue thus, and to feel thus, 
is to incur the hazard of becoming at last utterly Christless. 
It will make that church which takes this course a dead 
branch ; it will lower us to a bald rationalism; it will leave 
us utter Judaizers, asking ‘‘ Where is Christ?” or what is he, 
but one in some respects the best among his fellow-men? 
Let us not in this way evade the simple, plain doctrine of 
the New Testament. We may invalidate the record; and 
that is the ground many choose rather than take what pur- 
ports to be the testimony on our subject of Christ himself. 
But, if we receive the gospel as a veritable record, then we 
must receive the Christ it reveals, — ‘the way,” not one 
among many ways, but the way to God; “the truth,” not a 
part of the truth, but the whole truth; “the life,” the only 
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guide to joy here and to bliss hereafter. Christ so regard- 
ed will be to us a personal Saviour, the road we shall know 
and take, the path in which we shall daily walk, wandering 
no more “in doubt perplexed, in darkness lost,” and by sin 
oppressed ; but approaching the Father by the true and liv- 
ing way, seeking, by prayer and perseverance, relief from 
guilt and peace with God. Then will Christ be to us, in our 
closet worship, in every scene of temptation and toil, and 
under every burden of grief, a “real presence,” a loved and 
ever-trusted guide, beckoning us upward and onward to our 
Father’s house. Then shall we ever turn to him with the 
reverent ascription : — 
“O thou great Friend to all the sons of men! 
We look to thee! thy truth is still the Light 
Which guides the nations, groping on their way, 


Stumbling and falling in disastrous night, 
Yet hoping ever for the perfect day. 


Yes, thou art still the Life; thou art the Way 

The holiest know; Light, Life, and Way of Heaven; 
And they who deepest hope, and deepest pray, 

Toil by the light, life, and way which thou hast given.” 


THE TRIUMPHS OF SCIENCE AND OF FAITH. 


Beneath the ocean’s ever-tossing breast, 

Now ruffled only by the summer wind, 

Sinks the vast cable to its final rest, 

That shall two continents together bind. 
Triumph of science over space and time, 

That kindred nations long hath kept apart ! 
When shall our faith, with triumphs as sublime, 
Bind realm to realm and kindred heart to heart ? 
Yet still, in faith, man’s triumph we behold, 
Subduing nature to his lofty will ; 

And wait the day, in prophecy foretold, 

Which, tarrying long, Oh may our age fulfil! 
When nations shall from strife for ever cease, 


And the whole earth shall dwell in sacred peace. 
J. Vv. 
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RANDOM READINGS. 


Henry James is one of the contributors to the “‘ Radical.” The 
service he renders it may be judged of by the following extract 
from an article in the October number, entitled ‘“‘The Radical 
Dogmatics.” It is on the subject of miracle, and strikes us as 
exceedingly pungent and forcible. 


“ Science necessarily ignores miracle, because science itself is the perma- 
nent and orderly illustration of that same divine power in nature, of which 
miracle was the occasional and disorderly attestation; and it would be suici- 
dal, of course, in science to regard that exceptional which it is itself bent on 
establishing as normal. Science, in other words, regards God as a resident 
quantity in nature, while faith has always restricted him to an occasional 
outside interference with it; and it would be simply absurd and illogical, 
therefore, for science to take the point of view of faith. But although the 
man of true science, like Comte, disallows miracle, it is none the less puerile 
in M. Renan, M. Taine, and our own still more egregious scientific foundlings, 
to begin dogmatizing thereupon, and declare miracle impossible in the very 
nature of things. It is not very obvious to me, that these perfunctionary 
gentlemen have set themselves seriously to inquire what this ‘ very nature 
of things’ is. For, if they had, I can’t help thinking that they would 
soon have found out that this ‘very nature of things’ is nothing more nor 
less than their educative use to the human mind, and hence have been very 
wary of deciding any thing ‘contrary to the nature of things,’ before they 
had first ascertained whether it bore any relation of use to our mental devel- 
opment. All things exist in nature, and all things occur in history, in the 
strictest possible subserviency to this supreme interest; so that to say that 
miracle is opposed to the nature of things, simply because it is inappropriate 
to a scientific evolution of the mind, amounts, in my mind, to a flagrant beg- 
ging of the question, by words without meaning, or else to the affirmation 
that the scientific furnishes the boundary, as well as the base, to man’s spirit- 
ual development. And every such pretension I should cordially and joy- 
fully reject as puerile and insensate, were it authenticated by a thousand 
Newtons or Bacons. I should say to the sponsors of every such idea, ‘My 
friends, you are doubtless seraphs of science: but you are, at the same time 
the rudest, vulgarest Bowery boys of philosophy; and, if you have any re. 
gard for the fitness of things, I advise you, in Bowery parlance, incontinently 
to dry up.’” 

VOL. XXXVI. 44 
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MONKEYS AND MEN. 


Proressor Agassiz, in his very interesting account of his ex- 
periences in the region of the Amazon, has told us that there is no 
end, not only of monkeys, but of kinds of monkeys; and he asked, 
‘“‘ Why, if, as some will have it, man is descended from the mon- 
key, have we not as many races of men as we have of monkeys?” 
A very pertinent question, asked by one, who, whilst he is always 
true to science, is equally true to faith, and in no haste to jump at 
conclusions which are hostile to faith. By the way, if men can be 
developed out of monkeys, why has the process come to an end in 
these days? There are monkeys in abundance, and of every de- 
gree of intelligence: why are they so stationary ? why do we not 
hear of at least one tribe of these creatures that has really begun 
to look up in the world? Take the lowest Bushman and the most 
cultivated monkey, and the line is very deep and strong between 
them. E. 


CHOIR SINGING. 


Ir ought to cost a great deal more or a great deal less. As 
managed in too many of our churches, the result is a rehearsal, on 
Sunday, of difficult music partly familiarized. Less ambitious and 
less costly experiments would be crowned with success. There isa 
vast deal of simple church music which could be afforded at less 
than three or four thousands a year, which would draw the con- 
gregation into and up with it. This is what every parish should 
have, certainly, unless it is at once able and willing, after having 
fed the hungry, clothed the naked, and preached the gospel to the 
poor, to expend a very large sum upon professional singers, who 
shall make church music a speciality, and go about it with free- 
dom and grace. E. 


Ir so happens, that the editors, without having had any oppor- 
tunity to compare their uotes, have written out each his impression 
of the Conference at Syracuse. The reader'is requested to excuse 
any repetitions, and to harmonize, as far as may, any differences : 
antagonisms, we trust, will not be found. 
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A LAMENT FOR THE SUMMER. 























Moory, O ye autumn winds! 
Summer has fled ; 
The flowers have closed their tender leaves, and die ; 
The lily’s gracious head 
All low must lie, 
Because the summer now is dead. 


Grieve, O ye autumn winds! 
Summer lies low ; 
The rose’s trembling leaves will soon be shed, 
For she that lovéd so, 
Alas! is dead; 
And one by one her loving children go. 


Wail, O ye autumn winds! 
She lives no more, 
The gentle summer, with her balmy breath, 
Still sweeter than before, 
When nearer death, 
And brighter every day the smile she wore. 


Mourn, mourn, O autumn winds! 
Lament and mourn : 
How many half-blown buds must close and die! 
Hopes with the summer born 
All faded lie, 


And leave us desolate and earth forlorn. 
Adelaide Proctor’s Poems. 


SNOBBISHNESS. 


Wuat a price we pay for it! There are only a few streets that 
it will ‘‘do” to live in, and just such garments we must all 
wear; and, if the milliner or the tailor is pleased to demand twice 
what an article is worth, we must have it nevertheless; and as 
for saying, in a quiet, matter-of-course, manly way, “I cannot 
afford this,” why, it would be very ungenteel. We do verily be- 
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lieve that the Americans are the most foolishly extravagant people 
on the face of the earth, and get less comfort out of their expendi- 
tures than any other nation which pretends to be civilized. The 
rubbish that they put into their houses is frightful to contemplate. 
Why cannot they be made to understand what comfort may be 
taken in an unfashionable house, standing in an unfashionable 
quarter; and that there is no misery, short of that caused by sin, 
to be compared with the wretchedness of living a little beyond 
or even just up to your means? Do dress plain, if only until we 
have an honest specie currency, and no longer look at the gold 
quotations. E. 


A LETTER WRITTEN BY THOMAS JEFFERSON A LITTLE 
WHILE BEFORE HIS DEATH. 


“Tus letter will, to you, be as one from the dead. The writer 
will be in the grave before you can weigh its counsels. Your 
affectionate and excellent father has requested that I would address 
to you something which might possibly have a favorable influence 
on the course of life you have run; and I too, as a namesake, feel 
an interest in that course. Few words will be necessary, with 
good disposition on your part. Adore God. Reverence and 
cherish your parents. Love your neighbor as yourself, and your 
country more than yourself. Be just. Be true. Murmur not at 
the ways of Providence. So shall the life into which you have 
entered be the portal to one of eternal and ineffable bliss. And, 
if to the dead it is permitted to care for the things of this world, 
every action of your life will be under my regard. Farewell.” 
— Christian Manual. 


YOUTHFUL THOUGHTLESSNESS. 


Anp, in general, I have no patience with people who talk 
about “the thoughtlessness of youth” indulgently. I had in- 
finitely rather hear of thoughtless old age, and the indulgence due 
to that. When a man has done his work, and nothing can any way 
be materially altered in his fate, let him forget his toil, and jest 
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with his fate, if he will; but what excuse can you find for wilful- 
ness of thought, at the very time when every crisis of future 
fortune hangs on your decisions? A youth thoughtless! when all 
the happiness of his home for ever depends on the chances or the 
passions of an hour! A youth thoughtless! when the career of all 
his days depends on the opportunity of a moment! A youth 
thoughtless! when his every act is a foundation-stone of future 
conduct, and every imagination a fountain of life or death! Be 
thoughtless in any after-years rather than now; though, indeed, 
there is only one place where a man may be nobly thoughtless,— 
his death-bed. No thinking should ever be left to be done there. 


— Ruskin. 


THE MESSENGER BIRD. 


Yes, I come from the spirit’s land, 
From the land that is bright and fair ; 

I come with a voice from the shadowy band, 
To tell that they love you there ; 


To say, If a wish or a vain regret 
Could live in Elysian bowers, 

’T would be for the friends they can ne’er forget, 
The loved of their youthful hours ; 


To whisper the dear, deserted band, 
Who smiled on their tarriance here, 
That a faithful guard in the dreamless land 
Are the friends they have loved so dear, 


’Tis true, in the silent night you call, 
And they answer you not again ; 

For the spirits of bliss are voiceless all : 
Sound only was made for pain. 


That their land is bright, and they weep no more, 
I have warbled from hill to hill; 

But my plaintive strain should have told before, 

That they love, oh! they love you still. 
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They bid me say that unfading flowers 
You'll find in the path they trod ; 
And a welcome true to their deathless bowers, 


Pronounced by the voice of God. 
Christian Manual. 


ATTACKS UPON THE BIBLE. 


You women of England are all now shrieking with one voice, 
you and your clergymen together, because you hear of your 
Bibles being attacked. If you choose to obey your Bibles, you 
will never care who attacks them. It is just because you never 
fulfil a single downright precept of the book, that you are so care- 
ful for its credit ; and just because you don’t care to obey its whole 
words, that you are so particular about the letters of them. The 
Bible tells you to dress plainly, and you are mad for finery; the 
Bible tells you to have pity on the poor, and you crush them under 
your carriage wheels ; the Bible tells you to do judgment and jus- 
tice, and you do not know nor ¢are to know so much as what the 
Bible word “justice” means, Do but learn so much of God’s 
truth as that comes to, know what he means when he tells you 
to be just, and teach your sons that their bravery is but a fool’s 
boast, and their deeds but a firebrand’s tossing, unless they are 
indeed just men, and perfect in the fear of God; and you will 
soon have no more war, unless it be indeed such as is willed by 
him, of whom, though Prince of Peace, it is also written, “In 
righteousness he doth judge and make war.”— Ruskin. 


A MAN may be potentially just or merciful ; yet, from defect of 
training, he may be actually neither. We want a test which shall 
admit all who have it in them to be good, whether their qualities 
be trained or no. Such a test is found in faith. He who, when 
goodness is impressively put before him, exhibits an instinctive 
loyalty to it, starts forward to take its side, trusts himself to it, — 
such a man has faith, and the root of the matter is in such a man. 
He may have habits of vice, but the loyal and faithful instinct in 
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him will place him above many that practise virtue. He may be 
rude in thought and character, but he will unconsciously gravitate 
towards what is right. Other virtues can scarcely thrive without 
a fine natural organization and a happy training. But the most 
neglected and ungifted of men may make a beginning with faith. 
Other virtues want civilization, a certain amount of knowledge, 
a few books ; but, in half-brutal countenances, faith will light up a 
glimmer of nobleness. The savage, who can do little else, can 
wonder and worship, and enthusiastically obey. He who cannot 
know what is right can know that some one else knows: he who 
has no law may still have a master: he who is incapable of jus- 
tice may be capable of fidelity: he who understands little may 
have his sins forgiven because he loves much.— Ecce Homo. 


GLEANINGS FROM FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 


Wrrun the last few months, an eminent lawyer of the Boston 
bar, without pursuing a course of theological study, or being 
regularly inducted into the ministry, has preached frequently in 
various pulpits, with great earnestness, and, we believe, with 
success. We allude to the fact, as we see it has a parallel in 
England. More than one distinguished layman has there recently 
commenced preaching. A London paper says that the Earl of 
Cavan has often officiated in the Free Church in Dufftown, to 
large congregations; and the youngest son of the Marquis of 
Exeter, Lord Percy Cecil, has preached in Easton and Wothope. 
When one reflects upon these facts, the only cause of surprise is, 
that certain false notions of the supposed divine institution of a 
clerical order have so long kept laymen out of the pulpit who 
have felt an inward call to preach to their fellow-men. 

THE last ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” has a spirited reply to John 
Stuart Mill’s proposition to extend suffrage to women. What 
adds to the piquancy of the article is the fact that it is said to be 
written by a lady. Of course, from the hunkerish conservatism of 
Blackwood nothing could be expected but a thorough scorn of the 
great reformer’s suggestion. The writer “‘ speaks for the mass ” 
of English women, whose names “are not for vulgar mouthing 
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in schedules and statistics,” who ‘reject Mr. Mill’s proposal 
totally, and without equivocation,” who yet ‘ will not come in a 
mass and break his windows, like his friends of the Reform 
League, nor burn him in effigy, nor mob him on his way to the 
House of Commons, but will nourish an everlasting enmity and 
scorn of him. We have not the slightest desire to do as men do, 
and copy their occupations. We are content with that place in 
the world’s economy which God has given us. When our work 
slips out of our hands, and we find our opportunities over, and 
that the world no longer stands in need of us, then it will be time 
to inquire whether we can find a different kind of situation in the 
system of the universe.” We leave our readers to judge whether 
all this, and much more like it, is of feminine origin. 

Tue “Independance Belge” says, that the Pacha of Egypt is 
about to set up a strictly constitutional form of government, with 
electoral representatives, a legislative body, a Senate, and Council 
of State, all copied after the French model. A Paris paper, 
commenting on this announcement, says that the project has for 
some time been known at the Tuileries, where it has met with 
decided favor, and asks, ‘‘ What will the shades of the Cheops 
of Sesostris, or of the Ptolemies, say to this transplanting to the 
borders of the Nile of our modern political institutions ?” 

Tat the Empress of the French is a zealous Roman Catholic 
is doubtless known to all; but we have been surprised at some 
displays of her credulity and superstition. The Paris ‘‘ Constitu- 
tionel” says that, this last summer, she sent to an invalid friend 
some relics, with the request that they might be kept in the 
sick-chamber as long as the illness should last; adding that she 
had taken pains to have them near her person at the birth of the 
prince imperial. The paper above named gives a list of these 
charms, which we will copy. They are as follows: A fragment of 
the swaddling-clothes of Jesus Christ, a strip of the Virgin’s veil, 
a portion of the shroud of St. John the Baptist, and a souvenir of 
Charlemagne given by the authorities of Aix-la-Chapelle to 
Napoleon I. 

IraLIAN newspapers have had much to say of late touching 
an insurrection in Palermo, which at one time threatened serious 
consequences, but has at length been suppressed by the exhibition 
of strong military force. The ‘Unita Cattolica” says that the 
difficulty grew out of the general movement in Italy to suppress 
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the religious houses. It is the monks who have been fomenting 
the disturbance. One-third of the entire island of Sicily is in the 
possession of the monasteries and clergy. This immense mort- 
main they cannot give up without a struggle, which happily, 
however, has proved to be in vain; and this property, heretofore 
squandered on lazy luxury, will now pass into the hands of useful 
industry. 

In few places has the cholera been more fatal than in Naples. 
Those who have visited that city, and remember its bad drainage, 
its filthy streets, and indolent population, will easily believe that 
the disease would there run riot. It seems it has not been con- 
fined to the port side of the city, but has extended through the 
Chiaja, the wide and fashionable street along the shores of the 
Bay. Even as late as the last of September, the mortality was 
at the rate of about two hundred a day; and it was believed that 
not near all the cases were reported. It is curious to observe, that 
the populace here maintain the opinion, so obstinately held in 
Florence, Milan, and other cities, in the Middle Ages, where the 
plague prevailed, that the great mortality is caused by poison, 
distributed extensively by great enemies of the people, and is not 
at all a visitation of Providence, in retribution for their own filthy 
habits. Happily, Sorrento, and beautiful Ischia and Capri, have, 
as yet, been exempt from the scourge. The salubrious air of the 
islands suggested to the authorities that the sick should be trans- 
ported to them. Of course such a measure only served to diffuse 
the contagion, which has made a wide sweep in Torre del Greco 
and Torre Annunciata. 

Wuen Schamyl, the celebrated Circassian chief, was captured 
seven years ago by the Russian Government, and was sent to the 
exile of Kalouga, he expected to endure all the tortures and 
rigors which the czar could inflict. Instead of this, he found a 
spacious house placed at his disposal, and an income assigned to 
him more than enough to meet all his wants. Lately his daugh- 
ter died; and a courier was sent to convey, with every token of 
respect, the body to the banished father. It is said that this last 
act of kindness has melted the heart of the old chief, who, in an 
autograph letter to the czar, has expressed a wish to take an oath 
of fidelity to the Russian Government, declaring that he has been 
as much vanquished by the emperor’s kindness as by his arms. 
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The Heavenly Father. Lectures on Modern Atheism. By 
Ernest Navitte, late Professor of Philosophy in the University 
of Geneva. Translated from the French. By Henry Downton, 
M.A., English Chaplain at Geneva. Boston: William V. Spencer. 
1867. 


We can easily believe that these Lectures, as they came from 
the lips of the lecturer, were heard with eager attention; and, 
even in the translation, the power remains. They are words of 
faith, and such words are always heard with reverence, and are 
sure to create faith. By none will they be more earnestly 
weighed than by the true man of science, who will be amongst 
the first to see, that between knowledge and belief there is no real 
antagonism. The heart of the world is singularly open in these 
days to the gospel; and Christians on their part are persuaded 
that true religion has every thing to gain, and nothing to lose, 
from the most exhaustive discussion of its claims. Naville has 
put himself into living relation with the thought and learning of 
the time; and the result is a book which will reclaim some who 
have wandered, and confirm the confidence of many. E. 


The Theological Eclectic is a Repertory, chiefly of Foreign 
Theological Literature; and is edited by a gentleman altogether 
competent to the task, with the assistance of others equally com- 
petent. It can be had of Moore, Wilstach, & Baldwin, 60, 
Walker Street, near Broadway, New York. We earnestly recom- 
mend every country parish to supply the minister with a copy. 
They will hear from it in the sermons. We subjoin the names 
of the editorial staff, Drs. George E. Day, Philip Schaff, A. B. 
Hackett, John McClintock, William H. Green, C. M. Butler, and 
Mr. L. J. Evans. 


Messrs. TickNor & Frieips supply the many admirers of that 
pure egotist, Thoreau, with additional papers from his pen, 
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pleasant and not uninstructive and always high-toned. The article 
on Carlyle is the most discriminating of the essays; the ‘ Yankee 
in Canada” the most remarkable, as coming from one of a round- 
trip, excursion-of-a-week party, going about in chilly autumn under 
the depressing influences of a straw hat, and a linen duster, and a 
brown-paper parcel, after the manner of Jingle in the Pickwick 
Papers. E. 


The Roserts Brotuers have issued in a very attractive form 
Barry Cornwall’s very pleasant Memoir and Reminiscences of 
Charles Lamb, —a biography to be praised as for much else, so 
for its brevity, and the absence of discussions only remotely perti- 
nent. E. 


Character and Characteristic Men. By Epwin P. Wurrrte. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1866. 


We are not sure that Mr. Whipple will thank us for saying, 
that his book is full of good preaching ; and we make haste to add, 
that we mean by “good,” spicy, pithy, lively, vigorous, as well 
as serious preaching, — words, some of them, that come up from 
the deepest places of our nature. They well deserved to be 
brought together into a volume. 


The Poetical Works of Alfred Tennyson, Poet Laureate. Com- 
plete edition. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1866. 


A beautiful “‘ diamond Tennyson,” —#in every sense complete ; 
and, we must add, though this is not an advertising sheet, the 
whole, even in these times of high prices, for one dollar and a 
quarter. E. 


Martyria ; or, Andersonville Prison. By Auaustus C. Hamu, 
late Medical Inspector, United-States Army. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 


The tragic story of cruelty and suffering is here narrated with 
harrowing detail. It is copiously illustrated with cuts, and with 
a plan of the prison grounds. The narrative does not attempt 
any embellishment. It is a simple tale of fiendish cruelty, endured 
with a patriotic self-devotion which has no parallel in history. 
The writer attributes these wholesale murders to the cabal at 
Richmond, and to Jeff Davis in particular, who coolly devised 
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this plan to weaken the Union armies. The closing chapter is 
an ethnological dissertation on the white man and the black man 
of the South, in which the writer concludes that the former 
deteriorates, and the latter develops to a higher manhood. ss. 


A Memoir of George N. Briggs, Governor of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts from 1844 to 1851. By Wiit1am C. Ricuarps. 
With Illustrations. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 


Any memoir of Governor Briggs would be one of surpassing 
interest, and Mr Richards has worked up his material into a 
most valuable biography. It is the biography of a man of great 
goodness and moral worth. It is an excellent book for young 
men to read. The career of the poor boy, the young lawyer, the 
wise .counsellor, the eminent statesman, the upright judge, and 
the consistent Christian, is faithfully sketched; and it gives the 
portraiture of a remarkable and beautiful life. 8. 


Griffith Gaunt ; or, Jealousy. By Cuartes Reape. With Illus- 
trations. Ticknor & Fields. 


This was published, as most of our readers are aware, as a 
serial in the ‘¢ Atlantic Monthly.” Put into a volume, it makes 
214 pages, double columns. It is a sensation novel, written with 
unusual power of description and characterization. Of the moral 
atmosphere in which it is produced, and the moral impress it is 
likely to make on susceptible readers, we will say a word when 
we have finished reading it. 8. 


Ned Nevins, the Newsboy ; or, Street Life in Boston. By Henry 
Morean. Illustrated. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


A story founded on fact, or rather real facts combined into a 
story by a minister at large, showing the temptations, discourage- 
ments, and difficulties of the poor boy in finding his way upward 
to respectability, success, and virtue. The book is written with 
a good purpose and an excellent moral. 8. 


Ticxnor & Frexps have issued a new volume of poems by 
Bayard Taylor, ‘The Picture of St. John.” It will be warmly 
welcomed by the many friends and admirers of the poet. We 
shall give in our next issue some specimens of the exquisite 
rhythm of the poem. 











